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In commencing the third vear af 
our labours, we feel called upoa ty 
review the ground over which we 
have travelled, and to mark out 


the course which we prepose here- 


after to pursue. We have never 
indulged the chimerical hope, that, 
amidst the great diversity of senti- 
ment that exists in the christian 
world, we should be able to give 
satisfaction to all, by any course 
which we might possibly prescribe 
to ourselves. In default of this, 
our object has been to please God 
and deliver our own souls, by “ de- 
claring,” as far as we have under- 
stood, “ the whole counsel of God.” 
As to the manner ia which we have 
discharged this duty, we must re- 
fer the question to Him who judg- 


eth righteous judgment, happy if 


we should be found to have pre- 

ferred his favour to the evanescent 

spark of popular applause: 

** Whose frown can disappoint the proud. 
est strain, 

Whose approbation prosper even ours.” 
We shall advert, briefly, to a 


few objections which have reached 


us, respecting the past conduct of 
our publication, in the hope, that 
what we have to say, if it does not 
vindicate us to our objectors, may 
serve, at least, by demonstrating 
the difliculties under which the con- 
ductors of such a work are placed, 
to establish our claim to some ex- 
tenuation and forbearance, 


sason of our 
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The first objection relates to the 
supposed Calvinistic tendency of 
this work. If by Calvinism be 
meant the doctrines of original sin, 
sanctification by the Holy Spirit, 
and justilication by the sole merits 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, we plead 
wuilty to the charge, and appeal, 
for our defence, to the articles and 
liturgy of our church. But if by 
Calvinism be intended the peculiar 
tenets of that system, we Visclaim 
the charge, and appeal, with con- 
lulence, to our pages. And we 
beg leave here to enter our solemn 
protest against a fashion which has 
become very common, even among 
those who ought to be better in- 
formed, of considering that as Cal- 
vinisin which is the common doc- 
trine of all the reformed churches. 
No doctrine should be considered 
as Calvinistic which does not be- 
long exclusively to Calvinism. Se- 
veral vreat doctvines which are ex- 
plicitly asserted by our church, 
have been assumed by many Cal- 
vinists, and conceded by some call- 
ing themaselves Arminians,* as be- 
ing the peculiar tenets of Calvin- 
ism; Whereas they are no more, in 
reality, the peculiar tenets of that 


* Many call themselves Arminians, who 
are far from holding the sentiments of Ar- 
minius. He explicitly concurred with Cal- 


vin in the article of justification, and ma- 
ny other important points, from which bis 
professed followers now dissent. 
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svstem, than the doctrine of the | 
trinity. For ourselves, we profess 
to be neither Calvinists mor Ar 

minians. We believe, that the ar- 
ticles of our church, taken in con- 
nection with her liturgy and homt- 
lies, do not “so much set forth a 


precise scheme of doctrines, tofiae | 


J 
ene 
pe an | 


teres (F rotundum, as they 
the very laneuave of the Bille it- 
self; and that it ts, therelore, as 


hopeless a labour to extract frou | 
them a regular system, either of} 


Calvinism or Arminianisim, as froin 


seripture.” Upon this subject, we | 
| duwilia, nec di fensoribus istis. 


cannot do better, than to transeribe 


an extract from the well known j) 
| ' ’ 
siall close our 


charge of Bishop Horsley to his 
clergy. “Uf ever vou should be 


disputes, of all things Pentreat you 
to avoid, what is now become very | 
common, acrimonious abuse of Cal- 
Remember, | 


ne tender- 


vinism, and of Calvan, 
I beseech you, that sv 
ness is due to the errors and ex- 


travagances of a man, eminent as || 
he was in his day for his piety, his} uumerited salvation of men by Je- 
i} sus Christ. Neither party should 


be pressed with consequences which 


wisdom, and his learning, and to 
whom the reformation in its be- 
ginning was somuch indebted. At | 


least take especial care before you | 


aim your shafts at Calvinism, that, 
you know what Calvinism is, and | 
what it is net; that, in the mass of | 
doctrine which it is of lafe become 
the fashion to abuse under the 


name of Calvinism, you can dis- || 
tinguish with certainty between | 
time, it must be admitted that the 
/exposition of error, and the main- 


that part of it which is nothing bet- 
ter than Calvinism, and that which 
belongs to our common Christiani- 
ty, and the general faith of the re- 
formed churches; lest, when you | 
mean to fall foul of Calvinism, you 


| 

. ‘ 5 . | 
provoked to take a part in these | 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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so little real knowledge of the sub 
ject, that give me the principles 


pon whach those Writers 


argue, 


‘and PE will undertake to convict, 1 


vill not say Armimians only, and 
Archbishop Laud, but upon these 
principles { will undertake to con- 
viet the fathers of the council ot 
Trent, of Calvinism. So closely is 
au great part of that which is now 
iznorantly called Calvinisin inter 
woven with the very rudiments ot 
Christianity. Better were it for 


the church if such apologists would 


Withhold their services. Won tli 
point, we 
by recom- 
mending the following sentiment 
ot its worthy anthor: “ Persons of 
an Arminian way of thinking are 
very apt to consider all Calvitis 
tic doctrines as of an antinomian 
tendency; and on the contrary, the 


Upon so litigated a 
remarks 


_Caivinist too frequently reproaches 


the Arminian for being of a leeal 


spirit, and for denying the free and 


they themselves disavow,.”* 

With respect to the controver- 
sial character of our publication, 
which has been complained of bys 
some, we readily adinit that there 
is danger lest the pure and ethereal! 
spirit of religion should be lost in 
the fermentation to which such dis 
cussions give rise. But at the same 


tenance of principle, are of para- 
mount obligation. ‘The conduct of 
the apostles, and the command 


given us by them, to “ contend 


should unwarily attack something || earnestly for the faith once deli- 


more sacred, and of a higher eri- | 
gin. 


great want of this discrimination 


| 
I must say | have found a! 
. 7] 


vered to the saints,” render it im- 
perious on us as “ stewards of the 
manifold grace of God,” to ex- 


in some late controversial writings || plain and defend those great prin- 
on the side of the church, the au-'|| ciples on which the etlicacy and 


thors of which have acquired muc!} 


applause and reputation, but with i 


value of practice so essentially de- 
t Milner’s Hist. Church. Vol. 1v, p. 107 





Onis, 


~ bai 
pend. li nfen, ae A happens, 
tuat while ,‘e are e ndeavouring to 


itlustrate and defend some funda- 
rental truth, and wha 
rnferest and value to one portion 


of our readers, to others we mav 
. ’ ' 

apy ar by Hcg upred by Suoflefies 

anworthy of our office onal ob their 


‘ontroversyv h is been tot 
-u wageil by t 
rd wrath, 
hance of importaut 
men have forgotten 
end trampled foot every 
thing which might make them worth 
inaintainine: and hence, we have 
tu dread it as the 

Pat YW controversy has done 


perusal. { 
(pais 
even 


ie’ We; 


’ 
harp 
at, 


cenerally 
of bitterness a 
ru othe: miaite 
sentiments, 
hinder 


Come 
peace 
harm, 1 
aud there can be no sour l rea 
for re jecting total! ya thing W 
has boea proved to be use ful, mere- 


has cone still more 
son 


ly because it has been, 
the world have been, 
abused. Without it how could the 
reformation have be 
Without it would we not stilbhave 
been groaning under the tron yoke 
of poperye “Po controve rey, in fact, 
under Providence, all the inprove- 
ments in moral and phys sical Sei- 
ence, Which distinonish the present 
age from all that has gone belore, 
are to be ascribed. It is by 
perate, vet free discussion, 
truth os exerves and established; 
and, though it may seein paradoxi 


Ss 
laings in 


cal, bv this also chari ity itself may be || 


improved and promoted, It gives 
strength and cultivation, by alford- 


ing room to display the duties of 


christian courtesy and forbearance. 
By becoming a acquainted with the 
reasons of our Opponent, We are 
convinced, if not of their truth, yet 
of his sincerity: If they do not in- 
duce us to renounce our own opili- 
they make us renounce our 
bigotry and prejudice. And thus 
men, who, when viewed by us 


through the murky mists of igno 
rance and prejudice, have seemed 
to be monsters, when a better light 


is full of | 


’ , ' 

bane of all} 

ood; 
hich | 


as the be st | 


en promoted? || 


(ture ca 


thie 


Add ss 
has been afforded us, have turned 
out to be men like ourselves. With 


these views we have admitted, and 
may vet admit latitude of 
Ussion ou permite 
tiny temperate controverstalists to 
VW e deepls 
undue 
peritv has crept on, andin all fu 
ses, we shall carefully guard 
ugatnet making our publication a 
angry ov uuseeinly dis- 


some 


disc Our pages, 


speak fio t rcuiselves, 


regret, af a) anv case AS- 


tre bor 
putation, 
Boi oat has also been objected 
weainst that Wwe are not true 
frends to the church to which we 
{t is probable, we admit, 


lis, 


Delon y. 


this * we may not have adopted the 


best method of advance ing the pee 


poe interests of the church, We 


temi- | 
that 4) 








can, with trath, say, however, that 
it has been our do sv, al- 
have not taken prec ise! 


‘y 


ain to 
thou! we 


the method whieh might have becn 
adopted by others. They might 
Uuink wt better to dwell more on her 
apost ol cal ¢ saractcr, tne cui tue OVl- 
gin of her mimstry, and the impor- 
tance of an union with this div inely 
tppol teak soc Uy We proless lw 

alts NETSUUCE iot these truths, 


C e€qqnnis 


', ’ | ‘ by ge 
< nd s vii Coplay wlad, Soe) thik ye 
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selves oO} 


E , De 7 
could be as Scnsiole as our- 


the benelits wich, as we 


think, pecuilarly My | 
tem of ecclesiastical Js We 
will not dis je, that would 
rather that all were, m principle, 
sound and consistent Episcopalians; 
beeas believe, that our hturgy 
is scriptural, our docwine uncor- 
rupt, our ministry apostolical; that 
our sacraments are ministered ac- 
cording to Christ’s appointment, and 
that the whole system tends, better 
than any other, with which we are 
acquaited, to promote the great 
ends of its institution. 

Hanc veniam fretimus, damus- 
gue vicissim. We readily con- 
cede the same privilege to others, 
and we believe, the same is univer- 
sally claimed by all others who are 


to Our SVS- 


i ty. 
We 
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aoe’ 
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svstem, than the doctrine of the | 
trinity. For ourselves, we profess 
to be neither Calvinists nor Ar- 
minians. We believe, that the ar- | 
ticles of our church, taken in con- 
nection with her liturgy and hom | 
lies, do not “so much set forth a- 
precise scheme of doctrines, fotua | 
teres (& rotundum, as they speak | 
the very laneuave of the Bible it 
sell; and that it is, therefore, as 
hopeless a labour to extract from |, 
them a regular system, either of |) 
Calvinism or Arminianisim, as froin 
seripture.”” Upon this subject, we | 
cannot do better, than to transeribe 
an extract from the well known | 
charge of Bishop Horsley to his | 
clergy. “If ever you should be | 
provoked to take a part in these | 

| 

| 
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disputes, of all things Lentreat you 
to avoid, What is new become very 
common, acrimouious abuse of Cal- 
vinism, andof Calvan, Remember, 
I beseech you, that some tender- 
ness is due to the errors and ex- | 
travagances of a man, eminent as | 
he was in his day for his piety, his }| 
wisdom, and his learning, and to | 
whom the reformativn in its be- | 
ginning was so much indebted. At | 
least take especial care before you || 
aim your shafts at Calvinism, that | 
you know what Calvinism is, and |) 
what it is net; that, in the mass of |! 
doctrine which it is of Jefe become 
the fashion to abuse under the 


name of Calvinism, you can dis- 
tinguish with certainty between | 
that part of it which is nothing bet- | 
ter than Calvinism, and that which | 
belongs to our common Christiani- | 
ty, and the general faith of the re 
formed churches; lest, when you 
mean to fall foul of Calvinism, you | 
should unwarily attack something | 
more sacred, and of a higher eri- | 
gin. I must say | have found a/| 
great want of this discrimination 
in some late controversial writings 
on the side of the church, the au- | 
thors of which have acquired much 
applause and reputation, but with |! 


j 
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' so little real knowledee of the sub 


ject, that give me the principles 
upon which these writers argue, 
and fT will undertake to convict, I 


vill mot say Ariminians only, and 


Archbishop Laud, but upon these 
principles {will undertake to con- 
viet the fathers of the council ot 
Trent, of Calvinism. So closely is 
at great part of that which is how 
ignerantly called Calvinism inter 
woven with the very rudiments of 
Christianity. Vetter were it fo: 


\! “eye ~ 
| the church if such apologists would 


withhold their services, Von tali 
auvilia, nec defensoribus istis.” 
Upon so litigated a point, we 
shall close our remarks by recom- 
mending the following sentiment 
of its worthy author: “ Persons of 
an Arminian way of thinking are 
very apt to consider all Calvitii- 
tic doctrines as of an antinomian 
tendency; and on the contrary, the 
Caivinist too frequently reproaches 


(the Arminian for being of a legal 


spirit, and for denying the free and 
uumerited salvation of men by Je- 
sus Christ. Neither party should 
be pressed with consequences whicl: 
they themselves disavow,.t 

With respect to the controver- 
sial character of our publication, 
which has been complained of by 
some, we readily admit that there 
is danger lest the pure and ethereal! 
spirit of religion should be lost in 
the fermentation to which such dis 
cussions give rise. But at the same 
time, it must be admitted that the 
exposition of error, and the main- 
tenance of principle, are of para 
mount obligation. The conduct ot 
the apostles, and the command 
given us by them, to “ contend 
earnestly for the faith once deli- 
vered to the saints,” render it im- 
perious on us as “ stewards of the 
manifold grace of God,” to ex- 
plain and defend those great prin- 
ciples on which the efficacy and 
value of practice so essentially de- 

t Milner’s Hist. Church. Vol. 1v, p. 107 





pend. Ii nfe*u, probably, happens, 
that while we are endeavouring 
illustrate and defend sone funda- 
mental truth, and 
interest and value to one 
To 
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of our readers, others We may 
appear t rhe occ 


four office and 


upied by subtiieties 


unworthy o ol their 
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perusal. Controversy has veen too 


venerally 
at bitterness and w rath, that, even 
maintenance of 
sentiments, men have forgotten 
end trampled under foot every 
thing Which might make them worth 
inaint and henee, we have 
come to dread it as th 

Hit ii controversy has done 
it has done still more good; 
can be no sound rea 


“0 Wag 


ta othe 


amines 


peace, 
Warn, 
and there 


is full of 


ed by the Weapolts 


Important | 


| dyainst 


e bane of all 


for rejecting totally a thing which | 


has been proved to be usetul, mere- 
ly because it has been, as the best 
(hinges in the world have been, 
abused. Without it how could the 
reformation have been promoted: 


Without it would we not stilbhave | 


been groaming under the iron yoke 
of pope rvr ‘bo controve rey, in ‘fact a 
under Providence, all the improve- 


ments im moral and physical s i- | 
ence, Which isting nish the present | 


age from all that has gone belure, 
are to be ascribed. Tt is by tem- 
perate, vet free discussion, that 
truth is evolved and established; 
and, though it may seem paradexi 
cal, by this also charity itself may be 
improved and promoted. It gives 
strength and cultivation, by afford- 


ing room to display the duties of 


christi: in courtesy and forbearance. 
By becoming acquainted with the 
reasons of our opponent, Wwe are 
convince ed, if not of their truth, yet 
of his sincerity: If they do not in- 
duce us to renounce our own opini- 


ous, they make us renounce our 


And thus 
viewed by us 


bigotry and prejudice. 
men, who, when 


through the murky mists of igno 
rance and prejudice, have seemed 
n a better light 


to be muusters, when 
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us, have turned 
With 


cen afforded 
to be men like ourselves, 
views We have admitted, and 
yet admit some latitude of 
USsion oan pages, permit. 
teimperate controversialists to 
We deeply 
undue 
mt in, amlinall fue 
shall cavefally guard 
against making our publication a 
re for angry oc unseeimly dis- 
putation. 

Bai oat has also been olyected 
that Wwe are not true 
friends to the church to which we 
{tis probable, we admit, 


out 
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may 
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tins 
speak for themselves, 


regret, if an anv case ase 
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pers This 2 US 

ture causes, We 


Cheat 


tis, 


Delon, 


(that we may not have adopted the 
‘best method of advance ing the pe- 


it has been our 





culiay interests of the church. We 
can, with trath, say, however, that 
win to do Sv, al- 

we not Laken precisely 
the method which might have becn 
adopted by others. They might 
think « better to dwell more on her 
lical c} , the divine ofri- 
ministry, and the impor- 


though we ha 


apost savactc 


ula ol her 


tance of an union with this divinely 
topolated society. We proless to 
pe ¢€ ayaly r¢ ‘strmced ot these truths, 


and should be equaliy plad, as they, 


if all could be as scnsible as our- 
selves of the boenelits wuich, as we 
think, peculilarly beloiwg to our svs- 
item of ecclesiastical polity. We 
will not dissemble, that we would 
rather that all were, principle, 


sound and cousistent Episcopalians; 
because we beheve, that our liturg i 
is scriptural, our doctrine uncor- 
rupt, our ministry apostolical; that 
our sacraments are munistered ac- 
cording to Christ’s appointment, and 
that the whole system tends, better 
than any other, with which we are 
acquainted, to promote the great 
ends of its institution. 

Hanc veniam pfretimus, damus- 
gue vicissim. We readily con- 
cede the same privilege to others, 
and we believe, the same is univer- 
sally claimed by all others who are 
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honest in their attachment to their | 
peculiar principles. | 
If, thercfore, we have not held up | 


‘ . ; } 
these points as prominently as we | 


might have done, it 15 not because | 
we are insensible of their impor- | 
tance, or of the duty of maintaining 
them on suitable 
cause we thought the best 
recommending them was to uihus | 
trate and entorce the evanre zal | 
doctrine connected with chew, 1 sea | 
to prove, that the church was hot 
only the depository of a true faith, 
and organized throughout accord- 
ing to the pattern left by her Divine 
Head, but also to show how her 
doctrines and institutions tended to 
cherish that life and power of god- 
liness, without which a connexion | 


oceasions; but be- | 
' 


wav olf | 


| 
with the purest church were worse 1 
|| vinee 
and || 


than in vain. The practical truths 
of a system present sensible 
tangible points, and appeal at once 
to the plain sense of mankind, and 
these have seemed, in our humble 
opinion, to be better adapted to the 
creat purposes which, we trust, even 
the highest churchman amongst us 
has in view, than any other that we 
could have adepted. 

We are ready, however, to al- 
low that there are two erroncous 


AUGUST 


benefits as appertaining to a cove- 


(in the nature of their 


offence to any; 





extremes on this subject, and that 
we may have inclined somewhat too 
rauch to the one alleged against us. 
Experience eonvinces us, that the 
members of gur church are, gene- 
rally, worse informed on their own 
distinctive principles, than those of 
any other denomination in christen- 
dom. And we cannot but be sensi- 
ble of the claims they have upon us 
«s those who watch for their souls; 
and to which claims the solemn ob- 
ligations of our ordination vows, and 
the sober convictions of duty bind 
us with an imperious force. The 
nature of the Christian church as a 
visible society, constituted and ad- 
ministered by appointment, and ac- 
cording to the direction of its divine |) 





| 





Head, who hath annexed peculiar 





| the candid of all parties. 


nanted relation with it, seems to be 
but lide understood by many menm- 
bers of our communion. We 
fecl it our duty, thereiore, 
viiat fuller « 


shall 
to give 2 


SOC xposition of our 
Vi WSs Ob this subj ct. than we have 
heretolore done. And as we pro- 


pose to ao Wiis, not by way ot con- 
troversy, but simply with a view ov 
ising the pust right conceded te 
all, of instructing Our own members 
peculiar insu 
tutions and doct tae Ss; without re- 
flecting on any other denomination of 
Christians, we “se to avoid piving 
and still to rendeci 
our Journal acceptable and useful to 
Our prin- 
cipal object will be to make our rea- 
wise unto salvation; to con- 
their wretchedness 
and misery whilst they are in their 
sins; to shew them the necessity of 
ai applic wry by faith, of the atoi- 
ing blood of Christ in order to their 
justification ; to lead them to the re- 


CXCTC 


ders 
them of 


newing and sanctilving operations of 


the Holy Spirit ia order to their 
meetness for Heaven; and to incul- 
cate purity of heart and life and con- 
versation, as the only true evidence 
that we are the subjects of that sav- 
ing faith and that sanctifying agency. 

‘It will not be inconsistent with 
these views, to admit, as originally 
intended, occasionally, commiunica- 
tions of a more literary and philo- 
sophical nature, biography, anec- 
dotes, &c.; that, as far as it may be 
proper to mingle entertainment with 
instruction, * the mind of desultory 
man, studious of change, may be in- 
dulged.” 

Among the primary objects which 
we have in view, we feel particular- 
ly anxious to ciierish peace and good 
will among sll Christians, and espe- 


cially, among those of our own com- 
; mumon. 


With those who have so 
many motives and helps to harmony 
by the profession of the same com- 
mon faith, embodied and wrought 
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eut into so clear and consistenta for- 


: " ‘ . — 
mula as that which we have sub- 


scribed, it is matter of peculiar re- | 


any dif- 
indulge 


should he 


We 


yrret, that there 


ference of sentiment. 


the hope, however, that even these | 


shades of diversity which may 


nicer 
exist, are rapidly passing away. It 
will be our anxious endeavour and 
promote so desirable a 


that all 


prayer, to 
it lon, 
ile d, 


Judah, 


consupun 
B | 
being he 


more cnvv her 


MEOLOC ICAL 
For the Repertoi 
Messrs. Evirors, 

The holy seriptures contain an 
intelligib le revelation of the char- 
acter, purposes, and grace ot God. 
The very desien of this revelation 
concurs with obvious facts to attest 
the adaptation, not only of its mat- 
ter to the necessities of man, but 
of its manner, to his capacities 
But in pronouncing the scriptures 
to be an intelligible revelation, it 
is not mean that every passage 


lies open to the understanding of 


its readers; or that its dutelligible 
parts can be thoroughly understood 


without a diligent application of 


the best powers of our minds, and 
the use of whatever subsidiary 
means Divine Providence has plac- 
ed in our reach. A bare enumera- 
tion of some of the circumstances 
through which this revelation is de- 
rived to us, will discover the ne- 
cessity of a studious attention to 
the sacred volume, in order to a 
proper comprehension of it. 

‘he scriptures are the most an- 
cient of all Known writings ; many 
yarts of them were composed in the 
infancy of language, and must be 
liable to all the « obscurities incident 
to the imperfection of the very me- 
dium employed to convey their 
meaning to us. From their anti- 
guity, they necessarily abound with 
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Lilustrations of difficult and obscure passages or Scripture 


he phraim ;”” that our Jerusalem be 


yb ulltasa city thatis atumty wit. 
nseif, may become the yoy eof the 
whole earth, and mav afford a ready 


and tranquil asvium. where the wes 


rv and heaven iaden traveller, the 
every 


unde 


and bewildered of 
and every party, 
heaven may find repose. 
In furtherance of these views, we 
solicit the contributions of our cor- 
respondents, and the pravers of the 


tossed 


cline 


pu id. 
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allusions to customs, facts, and seu 
timents, of which we have not ouly 
no examples among ourselves, but 
can with difficulty form a just con 
CK pte on. ‘They were, moreover, 
written in a dive ‘rsity of languay 
and dialects, and exhibit, in dike r- 
ent parts, all the varieties of a mors 
or less improved state of society, 
and of intellectual culture, both du 
the writers, and the original depo- 
sitories of the sacred oracles. Fo; 
nothing is more susceptible of prool, 
than that the sacred = se riptures, 
though written by the plenary it- 


| Spiration of the ifoly Grhost, were, 
as to their style and manner, great 





ly affected by these circumstances 
The causes of their obscurity, 
just enumerated, have their full 
effect even on those who are criti 
cally versed in the original tan- 
guages of scripture. But common 
readers who have access to the sa- 
cred oracles only through a trans- 
lation, meet with sever ral addittonal 
obstacles toa periect understand- 
ing of many passages. Every ver- 
sion ought to be, and our own is 
nearly a literal one. Hence the 
occurrence of a phrasevlog ry, and 
of idioms foreign from the usages 
of our own language. A necessary 
imperfection attending all modern 
translations from ancient lan- 


guages, arises from the impossib:- 
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avail ourselves ; still reserving, 


lity of rendering the exact sense of | 
many an ient terms by any modern | 
ones in use; no terms of the one | 
language expressing tie same | 

shades of meaning, or comprehend. | 
ing precisely the same simple leas | 
mans of the | 


which are conveyed by 
other. | 
These causes of the frequent ob- | 


scurities and difficulties which oc- 
cur 
ume, are all 

dium through 
Revelation is 


the me- 
Divine 
us. 


confined to 
which the 
conveved — to 


to the reader of the sacred vol- 


lilustrations of dificult and obscure passages of Sci 


{ 


Many, and, perhaps, much greater | 


Uifficuities, arise out of the sublime 
nature, and deep spirituality of the 
fruths themselves, which this revel 
In the investi- 
s, although 
must, | 


ation announces. 
vation of these subject 
much may be learnt, much 


to finite minds, alwavs rest in awe |! 


ful obscui itv. Tha se passages, al- | 
though not fully understood, 
not constitute an useless, or unpro- | 
fitable part, of the sacred writings. | 
Truths, which sublimely tower 
above our comprehension, may af- 
ford us much within its scope to 
contemplate with advantage: and 
“ here they lose themselves in the 
prandeur of their elevation, they 
prese nt, through the very obse urity 
which surronnds them, occasions | 
of thé noblest and holiest senti- | 
ments of adoration for the Divine | 
Author, of which, perhaps, the hu- 
ian mind is capable. 

Not to extend these remarks un- 
necessarily, it must be apparent, 
that numerous passages of the sa- 
ered scriptures, which, to many 
yainds, present diiliculties, are ca- 
pable of the most satisfactory ilus- | 
tration, by such as have Icisure, and 
the means requisite, to aitord them | 
a proper investigation. And, of 
the labours of these divines, it is 
equally our privilege and duty to 
as 
accountable for all our sentiments, 
the right of judging of the grounds | 





do | 


‘the illustrations of many 


imilar selection, 





ture 


AUG SI. 


ed, and of subiecting it to the test 


(ofa comagnraeye with what is clears 


ly Song it. and of the ar ialogy of ou 
holy faith. 

It is presumed, Messrs. Fditors, 
that a 
readers peruse fue s< riptlires with 
out recourse to Ain 
comments extant: and that to such. 
obscure 
and difficult passages, to others 
well known, would prove both ac- 
ceptable and useful. 

If you judge the speci nens w hie ; 


larve proportion of 4 


pelt 


eg, 
of tue excelit hi 


follow, worthy of b Ing publishes 
for the use of this class of Vous 
readers, the writer will be glad. as 


opportunities offer, to furnish a si 
forall the differen: 
books in the sacred canon. Y. Z. 

1. * And God said, let there be 
A FIRMAWENGT in the midst of the 
waters, and let it divide the waters 
from the waters. And God made 
the FrRaMaMeENT; and divided the 
waters which were under the rir- 
MAMENT, from the waters which 
were above the rieMAmenr: and if 
was so.” Gen. i. 6---8, 

The word rinmament, exe ept in 
this passage, and where used in ac- 


-commodation to the sense which rf 


on which any explanation is offers |! 


here requires, seldom or never oc- 
curs in the writings of respectable 
English authors. “It was employed 
by the English translators, to sup- 
ply the place of firmamentam, 
which 1s an exact translation of 
stereoma, the word adopted by the 
septuagint in the place. The He- 


/brew term employed, simply signt- 
fies space, or expanse, the word 


which should have been employed by 
our translators. By the substitution 
of this term, the passage will be 
cleared of all obscurity: and the wa- 
ters above the firma: nent, (expanse, ) 
will be determined to signify the 
clouds, separated by the imterven- 
ing space, from the waters on the 
surface ot the earth. 
2." And Adam called his wife’s 
name Eve; because she was the 





ad 


} ‘ tiny i 4 

mother of all fivi vw.” ven. ~4) Ing pas2zace, Fave rise to tee ilesig- 
ege ’ -— fs oo a , 
The Hebrew word, which our (nation here applied to each. By 

‘ranstators here render Eve, steni- | the sons of God, were doubtless in 

Res life: ee ordi rly, the ve respon tended the formes Class; and, by 


more accurately 
l has wip "s 


al the Sepru erpne 


reads, © wPredl wtdam coll, 


name life, (Zoic) heeause sie was 
the mother of al! the iving.’ 

as * And the Tord God satd 
Ke} old, the mah is becon as one 


| evil: and 
his hand, ina 
of life, and 
Gen. 


ot ns, to know rood ny 
lest he put fort) 
also of the tree 


it, and live for ever,” &e. 


how, 


i tke 


st+ orl 
Pri eG, 


aah that 
, 1 the present 


It is universally 
the verb rendered i 
fense, may, with at least equi il pro- 
priety, be edited in the past ; 
and oon ‘this alteration has been 
permed the following paraphrase, 
shich appears to express the true 
sense of the passage: “ elnd the 
Lord God said, behold the man, who 
wits like one of us, Cin purity and 
wisdom,}] has come by actual! expe- 
rience, to knew co 
now, lest he put forth his hand. and 
tale ‘alse of the tree of life, and eat 
and live jor ever, in his present 


yod and evil: ud | 


state of misery and sin, Therefore, | 


Xe. 


4. “ Then began men to call up- 


on the mame of the Lord.” Gen. 


iv. 2i, 


ae | 1a is 


religion, began to protest against 
the prevailing unpiety, 
edness of the world around them, 
fo separate from the 
idolaters, and irreligious persons ; 
and to call on the Lord as his wor- 
— Scott in loc. 

‘And it came to pass, that 


,” (says Scot), “some per- | 
sons, by an open profession of true | 


and wick- | 


soc iety of | 


the dauvhters of men, the female 


jatter. 


tion perfectly a: 2rees 


' é . 4 ' 7 

Geseendaits aa tit ills 
! - ton Gs 

VWacie’ Oe GAPS 


with th 


al die, Or, t 


if sim] teats al the patriarch 
Moses 


uestionable, 


vel oi that of M4 


tis ACCURACY 

o * And if repented the Lord 
that he had made man on the earth, 
and it erteved him at his heart,’ 


Gien. vi. 6. 


Is ult 


* Such expressions as these are 
made use of, by the Holy Spirit, in 
a gr: e ious Cohdescension to our low 
Should an artist, 

much pains, and 
inanifesting eveat skill, about some 
curious piece of mechanism, dash it 
to pieces, we should conclude, fro» 
his conduct, that he repented of hav- 
ing made it, Or, should a parent, 
atter Conlercing vreat favours upou 
his child, be provoked by his mis- 
conduct, finally to disinherit him, 
we should thence qnfer, that he was 
vrieved at his heart that he had bes- 
towed so much upon him. Thus, 
the Creator, having formed the earth 
and men upon it, having display 
ed his wisdom, power, and rood. 


appre hensions. 


after bestowing 


‘ness, in the works which he had 


made, and the riches he had con 
ferred upon man, after the earth 
had been filled) with inhaditanta, 
was provoked by their wickedness, 
to destroy them all with a flood. 


It is indeed imposstvle that God 


should read/y be sorry, or repent of 


any thine that he has said or done, 


Py sons of God saw the daughters | 


of men, that they were fair, and they 
took them wives of all whom they 
chose.’ Gen. vi. 1, 2, 

The distinction between the 
pious part of mankind, and the ir- 
religious, which first became visible 
at the time specified in the preced- 


oor really 
said, or done it: 
, conduct was such as in men, springs 


wish that he had never 
but his change ot 


from these causes, and the exples- 


| sion most emphatically denotes ex- 
, treme abborrence of their crimes.” 


—Scott in loc. 
a 


From the Christian Observer. 


ON FAITH. 
{In reading your Family Sermon 
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or November, 
the siinple ‘de ‘scription 2 eivenol faith, 
in tts ¢ ‘lementary principle, as “ the 
tuential belief in’ testimony, 
whi h vou correctly amplify, “by 
stating it to be according to St. 
Paul's own definition, (Heb. xi. 1,) 
‘ $9 strony and vivid a perception 
of the tr ith and infinite moment of 
what God has revealed, as renders 


ne belief the substance of things 
1 


oped for, the evrience of things | 


not seen.” 
to be considered as havine an espe- 
celal reference to Jesus ( rist, and 
party ularly to the doctrine of his 
atonement; but not to this point eX- 
clusively, but to a/l that God has 
revealed, especially his promises 
ind his threatenings, his prolibi- 
tions and commands. 

To this definition of seripteral 


faith, as the inituential belief im tes- |! 


rimony, itis custo mary with divines 
ty add, that it is not such a beliet 
as we exercise ith adinitting any 


Phis faith as doubtless | 


I was pleased with | 


pipe, to conse the diamond: in- 


i deed, the fact seemed to her at first 





i bevond the = first 
| KEuchid, but 


proposition of human science. Cer- || 


taialy, in many important respects, 
it is vor; but as farasa beliefima 
proposition of science affects our 
conduet, more lost than gained 
in disclaiming the parallel. 
wish that the faith of the great 
body of professed christians im the 
gospel, 
their faith 
sclence. 

has heard, on goud 


For example: Mercator 
authority, that 


the trade-winds blow, im certain | 


latitudes, in a certain direction at 
sertain seasons of the year: he has | 
vever verified the fact by personal 
experience, but his “ belief in testi- 
mony” is so “ influential” that he 
would not, on any account, think of | 
fitting out his vessel at such a sea- 
son, as to have to encounter the in 
conveniences which he knows must 
irise from prosecuting a voyage in 


a direction adverse to these same 
periodical breezes.—Prudentia had || as_ before 


lL could | 


were but vere similar to! 
in the propositions of | 





| 


| 


| 
| 





| 
| 
Hy 
| 
| 
| 
| 


quite as dillicult of behef as any 
mystery of scripture « can possibly 
do to the infidel; but, having heard 
it affirmed on undeniable authority, 
her faith in testimony was so strong 
and “influential,” that no perstia- 
sions conld induce her to submit a 
ring of brilliants, which she greatly 
valued as the legacy of her dying 
mother, to the exper iment.—Rusti- 
cus had never stu lied the laws re- 
lative to convevancing; but his be- 
hefin the testimony of his profes- 
sional adviser, was so inflnenttal, 
that he voluntarily sacrificed se- 
vera! present advantages which he 
might otherwise have derived from 
becayse he was in- 
such a liberty would 
Vitiate the whole of his fenure.— 
Sciolus had never demonstrated 
proposition im 
so “tnfluential was his 
conviction, grounded on the strong- 
est coneurrent testimony, of the 
truth of the celebrated forty sev- 
enth proposition , that he refused to 
risk a sixpence on the chance of its 
being false, though with an alterna- 
tive of winning a thousand pounds 
if it could be proved so. 

Such is faith in matters of humar 
testimony ; and will not your read- 
ers concur with me in earnestly 
wishing, that all who profess and 
call imoumaidene christians, had a 
similar faith in the declarations of 
God? Oh, that men, thus influen- 
tially believed the truth of their 
own fallen condition, the infinite 
demerit of their sins, the judgments 
“ God against them, their need of 

Saviour, their eflicacy of faith in 
his atonement, and the obligations 
which belong ty the christian char- 
acter ! 

I am not, however, putting the 
two cases ona level: for they differ, 
remarked, “ im many 


is copyhald, 


structed thut 


aever witnessed the power of the | important respects ;” and, among 
galvanic battery, or the gas blow- i others, in these, that faith, ina reli- 
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gious sense, must have God for its 
author; that it is supported and 
confirmed by the operation of the 
holy spirit on the mind ; that it is 
nourished, nut by a merely ratio- 
ciaative process, but by the appoiut- 


Voltave's Plan for re-building the Temple of Jerusalem. Q 


ed “ means of grace ;” and that it 
produces moral and ‘spiritual ef- 
fects, exciting the affections, acting 
upon the hopes and fears, and pro- 
ducing love, joy, gratitude, and 





holiness in the heart and conduct. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 


Prom the Christian Observer. 
Voltatre’s Plan for re-building the 
Temple of Jerusalem. 

* Among the many excellent re- 
aarks which have at different times 
appeared in your pages, relative to 
the inspired prophecies, I do not 
recollect to have seen any allusion 
to what has often struck me as one 
very strong corroboration of their 
truth; | mean the attempts which 
have been made, but in vain, te de- 
feat their accomplishment. The 
modern state of the Jews, is an in- 
vincible argument on this subject ; 
but what IL intend more particular 
ly to urge 4t present as an illustra- 
tion of my remark, is the plan con- 
ceived by Julian, and revived by 
I’ Alembert and Voltaire, to re 
build the temple of Jerusalem. I 
shall give the account of this trans 
action, in the words of the Abbe 
Barruel. 

“ Itis well known what streneth 
the christian religion draws from 


nos Marcellinuns—an author of un- 


| 


questionable authority, for he was 


the friend of Juhan, and, like him, 


a Pagan. But this did not hinder 
him from writing to Voltaire,‘ You 
probably know, that at this present 
time there is tn Berlin, a Jew, who, 
expecting Mahomet’s paradise, has 
in the mean time gore to waiteon 


/your former disciple, in the name 


of the Sultan Mustapha. Writing 


to that country the other day he 





the fulfilling of the prophecies, and 
particularly from those of Daniel, 
und of Christ himself, on the fate of 
the Jews, and of their temple. 
Julian, the apostate, in order to. 
vive the lie to Christ, and to the 
prophet Daniel, had sought to re-_ 
build the temple. Itis also known, 
that flames bursting forth from the 
earth at divers times, and devour- 
ing the workmen, had obliged him 
to desist from the undertaking. 
D’Alembert was not ignorant of this | 
act of the divine vengeance having | 
been certified by a multitude of | 
eye-witnesses. He had, undoubt- 
Adiv, seen it recorded in Ammia- 
Vol. JTI—No. 1. 


mentioned, that if he [the King of 
Prussia} would but say the word 
the present would be a fine oppor- 
tunity to have the temple of Jeru- 
salem rebuilt? 

1. ‘That word was not said by the 
| foriner disciple, aud D’Alembert 





gives the following reason to Yol- 
itaire: * Lhave no doubt but that we 
‘should have saeceeded. in our ne- 
)gouiation for the re-building of the 
temple of the Jews, if your former 
| disciple had not been afraid of los- 
‘ing some of his Jewish worthies, 
who would have carried away thirty 
or forty millions of money with 
then? ‘Thus, in spite of all their 
inclination to give the lie to the 
God of the christians, even the 
sordid interest of the conspirators, 
was to add a new proof to the truth 
of his doctrines. _ 
“Voltaire had not, eighteen years 
after, given up the ely nor lustall 
hope of accomplishing it. Seeing 
that D’Alembert had not succeeded 
with Frederic, he endeavoured to 
prevail with the Empress of Russia. 
He writes to her, ‘ If your majest 
is ina regular correspoudence with 





' Ali Bey, L implore vour protection 
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with him: I have a little favour to 
ask of him ; it is to re-build the tem- 
es of Jerusalem, and to recal the 
ews, who will pay him a large tri- 
bute, and thereby make a mighty 
lord of him. 
“ Voltaire, when nearly eighty, 
still persisted in this plan, by which 


he was to ym to the people, that || 


Christ and his prophets were im- 
ostors. 

«“'The truth of the circumstances 
attending Julian’s atrempt, has been 
often called in question; but I 


think that no person can deliber- 


ately weigh the strong arguments | 


of Bishop Warburton, in his trea- 
tise on this subject, without admit 


ting, both that the attempt was 


made, and that it was defeated in 


the manner described by Ammianus | 


Marcellinus. Voltaire’s plan seems 
to have been half in jest; though, 
had the project been favourably re- 
ceived, it can scarcely be doubted, 
but that he would have pressed it 
in earnest. So much for the inten- 
tion both of the ancient and modern 
Julian: as for the project itself, it 
would have proved nothing but the 
impiety of the advisers, had it been 
put into execution ; for, as the Abbe 
Gregoire, in speaking on this very 
subject, justly remarks, « The pro- 
phecies foretold, that there should 
not remain one stone upon another, 
which has been strictly fulfilled ; 
but they no where relate, that the 
edifice should never be rebuilt.” 


Essex, (Va.) Sunday School. 

(The address to the Sunday School 
in the upper part of Essex county, 
Virginia, from which the following 
paragraphs are extracted, was com- 
municated, by request, from the 
author,—a highly respectable lay- 
man of our church. The zeal dis- 
played by this gentleman, is highly 
worthy of imitation ; and must se- 
cure to him, even in the effects pro- 
duced in the present life, an en- 
wiahte veward. We have been 


ALGUDST, 


{| obligingly furnished from the same 


pen, with a brief history of the 
school, and account of its present 
' flourishing condition, which we sub- 
| Join to the Address. | 

This day terminates the second 
year since the establishment of ou: 
school. When I look back at what 
we at first were, ‘ only two or three 
~ may say) gathered together,’ 
or the purpose of attempting to 
execute our plan; and compare it 
with what we now behold—a mul- 
titude, comparatively speaking, 
earnestly striving to learn to read 








| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


the word of their Heavenly Father; 
{ cannot but feel an encouraging 


| hope, that the Divine Author of 


every good and perfect gift, has 
blessed, and will continue to bless, 
our humble undertaking, if both the 
teachers and scholars will perse- 
vere as steadfastly as they hereto- 
fore have done. 

But much more than half the 
work depends upon your own sin- 
cere, zealous, and earnest, endeav- 
eurs to secure this inestimable bles- 
sing. All that we, your teachers, 
can do, is to point out to you, the 
read which leads to wisdom; and, 
confidently to assure you, in the 
language of the holy scriptures, that 
‘all her ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths are peace.’ 
We can lead you, it is true, to the 
exhaustless fountain of living wat- 








ers ; and can open to you the sacred 
volume, wherein you may learn, if 
you will, their true use, and celes- 
tial virtue. But, unless the cons- 
tant and fervent desires of your 
own hearts, shall lead you frequent- 
ly to address the throne of your 
everlasting Father, for grace to 
drink at this vital stream, our aid 
will avail you nothing. ‘The taste 
will be as gall and bitterness to 
your lips. You will neglect, if you 
do not mock and deride your God, 
instead of viewing him as the cons- 
tant object of your prayers, adora- 








tion, and praise ; and, far greater 





‘ 





' 


names of such truly unfortunate 
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will be your condemnation, than if. 
you had continued in a state of | 
iopeless ignorance. 
From the commencement, to the | 
present time, 229 persons have en-_ 
tered as scholars ; 35 have removed 
and withdrawn ; 4 have become as- | 
j 


sistant teachers ; 2 only, and those 
small children, have died ; and but 
3 have suffered that moral death, 
which consists in such a degrada- 
tien of character, as requires dis- 


unday Schou) al 


but for countless ages beyond the 
grave. What, then, shall we say or 
think of those wretched individuals, 
who, disregarding all those blessed 
hopes tor ume and eternity, can, tor 
the sake of spending a day, an hour, 
an utterly worthless minute, in vice 
and crime, irremediably rivet upon 
themselves, and, perhaps, on their 
helpless, innocent c.ildren, the ever- 
lasting curse of infamy and guilt} 
Exposed, whilst they live, to the pity 
or contempt of all mankind; desti- 





mission from ourschool. Although 
it is against our rules to publish the | 


persons, that the door of honest, so- 
cial intercourse, may not be en- 
tirely closed upon them ; I mention 
the circumstance generally, on the 
present occasion, as a solemn warn- 
ing to you all, never, for a moment, 
‘o forget, that however desirable be 
any of the usual objects of human 
wishes, a fair unspotted reputa- 
tion is, at least, the only earthly jewel 
above all price. If the esteem of 
the virtuous be of any value in our 
eyes, a pure, unsullied character can 
alone obtain it for us, Do we seek 
to make an honest livelihood in any 
trade, profession, or calling whatso- 
ever? good character is indispensa- 
bly necessary to recommend us. In 
short, both our happiness in this life, 
and our hopes of happiness in the life 
to come, depend so entirely upon our 
uniform compliance, whilst in this 
mortal state. with all the various du- 
ties enjoined upon us by the Divine 
Author of our being; by which com- 
pliance, alone, a spotless reputation 
can be secured, that to hazard it all 
for vicious indulgences of any kind 
whatever, would be altogether incre- 
dible, if fatal experience did not con- 
vince to the contrary. Good charac- 
ter, by which I mean the repute ac- 
quired by the steady performance of 
christian duties from christian mo- 
tives, is the sure, the never failing 
friend, that accompanies us through 
all the vicissitudes, not only of this 





tute, often, of the means ofa bare sub- 


Sistence; and berefi, through their 


own profligacy, of that greatest of all 
eartly blessings—an approving con. 
science, they drag on a wretched ex- 
istence of hopeless misery, continu- 
ally goaded by the agonies of re- 
morse ; and frequently dying, by 
inches as it were, from loathsome 
diseases brought on by their own 
crimes. This, my young friends, is 
but a poor, spiritless, and faint pic- 
ture of vice and all her horrible train 
of attendant miserics. Would to 
God, however, that you may all view 
it in such a manner as to justify the 
earnest wishes of your teachers; the 
anxious hopes of your parents and 
friends ; and the animating expecta- 
tions of all who take an interest in 
this school, that none of you will 
ever be in danger of falling victims 
to a calamity so deplorable and 
dreadful, as the loss of your virtue. 

Many of you are now of an age 
to begin the most arduous part of 
your pilgrimage through life by 
taking an active agency in its va- 
rious duties. Having overcome 
that false shame, which withholds 
many from attempting to learn, be- 
cause they most erroneously think it 
had been too long delayed; you have 
wisely concluded that ignorance is 
no crime, where unavoidable ;—that 
it is never too late to learn ;—but 
that to neglect any good opportuni« 
ty of acquiring knowledge, is both 
ashame andasin. This, we confi- 





life, whether prosperous or adverse. 


dently trust has been the course ef 
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reasoning which has of late brought | 


so Ihany grown persons to become 
scholars: and if our most fervent 


wishes, as well as our zealous endea- | 


vours cun insure their success, they 
will not fail to reap their reward. 
Once more however, let me earnest- 


ly remind you, how much depends | 


upon your own exertions. And that 
I may leave nothing unnoticed which 
can in any cousiderable degree con- 
tribute to the accomplishment 
your object, L will here offer a few 
remarks upon some of the lesser 
means which appear to me essen- 
tial to its attainment. 
decency of conversation and con- 
duct, silence in school hours, close 
aitention to your lessons, and strict 
obedience to rule, are all highly ne- 
cessary. 
can be but inde industry, comfort, 
or health; without decency of con- 
versation and conduct, there can be 
no respectabiity of character ; with- 
out silence in school hours, contfu- 
sjo: and disorder will certainly come 
among us ;—without close attention 
to your lessons, it is Impossible that 
you can learn, or we can teach; and 
ubless vou are all invariably obedient 
to rule, our numbers are now so con- 
siderable, that every thing like bene- 
ficiai regulation will soon be at an 
end, aud we shall be compelled to 
break up the school. It is for you 
therefore, to determine, whether you 
are al} wijling to submit, only once 
a week to a few hours of such re- 
strait, as all of you musi by this 
time be fally sensible is highiv salu- 
tary ; or will thoughuessly and mad- 
ly throw away the wood that is with- 
in your reach. Your past conduct 
Inspires the encouraging hope, that 
this caution will prove unneces- 
sary ; but so much depends up- 
on the 
your diligence and good behaviour. 
that you cannot too often yecall the 
necessity of them to your memory. 
To tail now, after having gone on so 


prosperously for two years, would 


unweaned continuauon of 


of. 


Cleanliness, | 


W ithout cleaniiness there | 


AUGUSIL ’ 


not only be highly disgraceful to us 
all; but what is of inlinitely greater 
importance, it might produce a 
doubt in regard to the benefit ot 
Sunday Schools, which would in- 
flict a deeper wound on the best in- 
terests of society, than any ot us 
would ever be able to cure. 

Haying endeavoured to explain to 
you, our scholars, as bricfly as the 
nature of the subject would admit, 
what depends upon yourselves, to- 
wards the attainment of your wishes; 


| there is another class of persons 


whose zealous co-operation we 
vrealy want, and to whom we must 
now most solemnly appeal. Let us 
earnestly beseach you, then, to put 
it to your own hearts and con- 
sciences, how you will be able to 
answer atthe awful judgment seat 











of your God, on that dread dav when 
the secrets of all hearts shall be 


' 
' 
' 
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| known, should it be demanded of 


you to say whether all the lessons ef 
wisdom and virtue which have been 
here inculeated upon the minds of 
these helpless, and as yet innocent 
lite children, have been always con- 
firmed to them by good example at 
Has the poor guiltless child 
been In every case encouraged by 
the temporal guardians both of his 
soul and body, to fracéise as well as 
to dedieve the doctrines of the Holy 
Scriptures! Has this child, alter 
hearing at school that it is the duty 
oft husbands to protect, to love, to 
cherish, and be ever faithful to their 
wives; and the wives to obey, to love, 
to honour, and be equally faithful to 
their husbands? Has this child, up- 
on returning to that house where al} 
should be concord, amity, and peace, 
never been suffered to find the pa- 
rents of his bosom engaged in ran- 
corous strife and bitter animosity 


hAame? 


about their separate rights, separate 
interests, separate power and privi- 
leges ; or in some other equally cri- 
minal ‘violation of those solemn pro- 
mises which at the time of their union 
they interchanged and ratified in the 
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presence of their Grod ? 
here taught that charity, in its most 


comprehensive sense, inchides eve- | 


ry christian virtue has this child 
never foun!, upon getting back to 


that home where he should habitual- 


ty look for confirmation in all his 
good resolutions, that the guardians 
of is happiness were violating every 
pring iple of this all-essenual duty ? 
That they were tearing to pieces the 
reputation of their neighbours; deny- 
ine some of them comfort and as- 
sistance ithe hour of their distress ; 
envying the characters and prospe- 
rity of others; and, perhaps, umpe- 
riously arraigning the dispensations 
of providence in regard to their own 
Jot in life? Tfas the | 
here readin that the strictest fair- 
ness and hovesty in all eur dealings 
are required of every sou! that liveth, 
never found, upon reaching home, 


some scheme in agitation for over- | 


reaching some neighbour in a bar- 
gain; for exacting what are called 
“our rights’? with cruelty and op- 
pression; or for preving upon jieno- 


yoor child, after | 


\ fier being if 





rance, folly, and extravagance? But. 


what is far worse than all, after being 
here taught, upon almost every page 
Which they read in this school, that 
itis mare than our souls are worth, 
not to keep our hodies in tempe- 
rance, soberness, and chastity, are 


many of our poor pupils destined to | 


lind, within the iansions 
should ever be to ¢Aem the mansions 
both of virtuous precept and exam- 
ple, the almost liteless carcass of a 
beloved parent, brutalized and sense- 
less from intoxication; dead, the 
sreatcr part of dis Ufe, to all the com- 
furts and eudearments of family; be- 
reft, or soon to be sa, ef health, cha 

racter, fortune, and friends? What 


which | 


object can there possibly be in all: 


animated nature, so shocking to hu- 
manity, so utterly destitute of hore, 
‘ither for this life, or the next, as the 
confirmed vicum of habitual drunk- 
enness! May the evcr merciful God 
of us.all, avert froin the land of our 
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fathers this dreadful, deadly curse, 
which iifinitely more than any other 
cause, is continually undermining 
the peace, the morals, and the hap- 
piness of the whole human race. 
Prom what has been said, it will 
appear that the continued and united 
efforts of us all—of teachers, scho- 
lars, parents, and friends, are abso 
lutely essential to give full etlect to 
Suuday-schools, as one of the great 
means Of promoting the united cause 
of morality and religion. Let none 
of us, then, ** be weary in well-doing, 
for we shall assuredly reap if we faint 
not.” As yet, we cannot be said to 
have done much more than to begin 
to sow the seed: the golden harvest 
is still afar off} and lone and unre- 
mitted eflurts will be necessary to 
secure it. But it has been assur- 
ed to us by one whose word is truth 
itself, on certain conditions with 
which, eternal thanks to his metcy 
and goodness, we may a// comply. 
‘These conditions which have hereto- 
fore been explained to you more at 
large, | shall here sum up in one sen- 
tence. ‘Phey consist tn the faithful 
discharge during your whole lives, of 
all your various duties to yourselves, 
your neighbours, and your God. 
May the everlasting author of all 
yood, who guides and yoverns the 
universe, bestow upon you all, both 
ihe power, and the will, constant- 
ly and cheertully to do every thing 
which be has commanded :—and 
may he grant that at the last you 
may enter into that kingdom pre- 
pared tor the faithful and the just 
fyum the foundation of the world. 
This school commenced = two 
years ago, with only sixteen schol- 
ars; and has gone on imcreasing, 
both winter and summer, until two 
hundred and thirty-one individuals 
have entered. Scarcely a Sunday 


has passed without an accession of 
new scholars; more than twenty of 
whom have entered this spring. 

Many of them live from six to nine 
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miles distant; and yet attend with 
great punctuality We have about 
thirty adults ; among whom are four 
married men, who have become 
scholars with their children. Se- 
veral of our pupils are themselves 
eubscribers fo the school, Abaut } 
one hundred and eighty may be 
considered as remaining perman- 
ently on the list; and, although it 
is but too common I fear, to relax 
in all stich establishments, yet I can 
truly say, in regard to this, that I 
perceive no abatement in the zeal of 
either teachers or scholars. It is 
true, that as the novelty has now | 
worn off, you do not perceive so 
much eager curiosity as at first; nor 
have the tickets distributed for at- 
tendance and good behaviour, quite 
as great an effect ; but the desire to 








learn, which is the most My prey | 
| 


matter, is still as operative, | think, 
as ever. ‘Io manage this schvol, 
we have tine regular female teach- 
ers, with four or five, who occasion- 
ally assist; and four regular male 
teachers, with six assistants, be- 
aides Mrs. and myself, who 
act a8 superintendants, but some- 
times aid in teaching. Reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic are taught; and 
all the books and materials have 
been supplied by subscription, ex- 
ceptone hundred Bibles and seventy 
Vestaments which we have received 
as donations from your Bible Society 
and ours. The subscriptions, up to 
the present time, amount to one hun- 
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dred and forty-one dollars; besides 
the labour gratuitously supplied in 
the first instance, to build a log- 
house capable of containing upwards 
of two hundred persons. We have 
one teacher, a young lady, who is a 
Baptist: all the other teachers are 
© piscopalians, or prefer that church 
to any other; yet we suffer no at- 
tempts at making proselytes. But, 


as you may readily imagine, where 
the parents, or the adult scholars 
submit the matter to our choice, we 











teach the Episcopal Catechism, and } 





design to supply ail such as leave it 


| with Prayer Books, as soon as it is in 


our power. The school is opened 
always by reading a chapter from the 
Bible or Testament; and by some 
one or other of fout or five prayers 
composed for this school; and it ter- 
minates (except on church Sunday) 
with the superintendant reading to 
scholars and visitors some improving 
tale or essay, of which Miss Ilan- 
nah Moore’s works have hitherto fur- 
nished the greater part. 
aaiiben 

SELECTED. 

“Ixyvocence is better than re- 
pentance. Let us see danger at a 
distance, and guard the pass. In 
the very early part of my ministry, 
while I was yet a boy, I had heen 
preaching at a town far distant from 
this place, where I was ona friendly 
visit. Most youths in office are ca- 
ressed, more from novelty, than for 
their abilities. One morning, a very 
decent grey-headed man inquired 
for me: and, when he was admitted, 
without ceremony he threw himself 
on a chair; and sobbed and wept, 
but could not speak. I retired, to 
give him an opportunity to vent his 
passion; for such swells of griet, 
whatever may be the cause, threaten 
to burst the heart, and destroy the 
frame. 

“On my returning, the man had 
recovered his calmness; and, omiit- 
ting his apologies, the substance of 
what he said was this: ‘ Compassion 
for your youth compels me to tell 
you my case. At your age I was as 
innocent and as happy as you. Like 
you too, I was invested with the min- 
isterial office. The congregation 
caressed me; neighbouring congre- 
gations gave me unequivocal marks 
of their esteem; each day was wing- 
ed with new delights; my time pas- 
sed sweetly; every month was May. 
One day an old man said to me, 
Young man, guard against vanity.— 
I felt myself hurt, for I saw no need 
of his caution, and I did not conceal! 
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my dislike. * Does that offend you!’ }j affection to say to you; watch over 
added the old man, ‘take care you |) yourself; be afraid of the first emo- 
do not become a profligate. For ! tions of sin, and reverence the cau- 
know this; a man unapprized of \ tions of aged men; always older, 
danger, is at the brink of a fall; and | and generally wiser, than ministers 

/when they are first admitted te 





as confidence is the parent of care- 
lessness, so carelessness is the high |! office!” 
road to the commission of actual | —_— 


sin; one sin leads to another, aud by | There is nothing in the sentiment 
slow degrees a plausible youth may |) contained in the following anecdote 
become a profligate man.’ I paid jj to preclude its general application, 
very little regard to my admonisher, || with a mere verbal modification, to 
and a few years afler, some-how or |] the duties of all denominations of 
other, first tasted, then submitted to i christian pastors. 

entreaties, then repeaied, and at “The first time I had the plea- 
length found myself a lover of strong | sure of being in company with the 
liquors, connected with dissipated |) Rev. John Wesley was in the year 
men like myself, fond of my condi- |} 1783. 1 asked him what must be 
tiom deaf to the remonstrances of || done to keep Methodism alive when 
my friends, and, in brief, the church |) he was dead; to which he immedi- 
was obliged to cut me off, and I be- jj ately answered: *The Methodists 
came aconfirmed drunkard. I was |] must take heed to their EXPERIENCE, 
never happy. My appetites on fre || their PRacTicg, and their prser- 
impelled me to intoxication; but the |] prine. If they attend to their doc- 
stings of my conscience could never || trines on/y, they will make the peo- 
be blunted; and between the two I |] dntinomians ; if to the experimental 
was in a state of torment. How in- || part of religion onéy, they will make 
sensibly do habits of vice form them- |] them enthusiasts ; if to the practical 
selves! How difficult it isto subdue | part on/y, they wHl make Pharisees; 
them when they are become obsti- |] and if they do not attend to thei: 
fate! Tam not come to you for acl- |] discipline, they will be like persone 
vice; I know allabout it. 1 am not |} who bestow much pains in cultivat 
come to make you the depository of |} ing their garden, and put no fence 
my holy resolutions: I should try to |} round it to save it from the wild 
keep them to myself, if you were not |} boar of the forest.” 

in the world, I 2m come in pure 
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The dificult passuges of the Scripture || equal compass, so much strength af 
~~ be —_ ipo ps - ty argument, with so much profitable 
usually made to them; and propere! | instruction. The attentive and re- 


rections given how we are to use them. flecti d f » Bibl ad 
In three sermons preached at the Rolls, || #ecting student of the Bible wil) 


in the year 1711. By Fr Atterbury, || have aticipated some of the most 
D.D. late Lord Bishop of Rochester, || obvious explanations of Scripture 
and Dean of Winchester | difficulties, suggested by this author, 
Asipg, from the authority which || but many of the elucidations had, iy 
very properly attaches to the name ji his time, the merit of originality; 
of this distinguished sermoniser and |] and, considered in their connexion 
illustrious divine, we know of no jj as forming one compact and entire 
treatise extant, on the subject of these || body of illustrative notes on the ge- 
discourses, which combines in an || nius of the New Testament canon, 
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the writines of modern or ancient | 
divines. Much may be said tn cum- 
wendation of the exact method, con- | 


they are Clearly without a parallel in {| are unlearned and unstable, wrest, 
as they 9 alao th 
|unts their own destruction, 


AUGUST, 





ther Scriptures, 
%: 


Having ‘cicared the connexion’ of 


spicuous stvle, just use of lanruaye, | the pussage, tae author proposes, as 


and beautiful simplicity of thought | 
and manner, which run through and 
characterise the whole pertormanice; |, 
but that many otner specimens, from i 
the pen of the same author, display, i 
iu nearly an equal degree, the saine | 
excellences. 
Few subjects could be more wor- 
thy of this author’s distinguished ta- 
tents; and for none, perhaps, wei 
these talents more happily sulted. 
The objecticns to the New Testa- 
ment Seripfures most frequently and 
most triumphantly urged by the 
sceptical, antl which oftenest con. | 
found or embarrass the mere honest 
minds of the superficial and literate 
wre here fairly cofpidered either spe- 
cifically, or in ther general princi- 
believe, | 





ples, and we venture to 
‘ . . . } 
satisfactorily obviated. 

Where hesitaney and and doubts | 
exist 1 ree. rd to the consisteney, 
and consequently, thre 


the Scriptures, the mind can hardly | 


its doctrines. When the only chan- 
nel of Divine Revelation is thus cb- 
structed, the rich tide of heaventy 
truth can reach the miod only in ce- 
fective supplies, and a perverted and 
adulterated form. 

We know of no ciass of our read- 
rs to whom an absuact of these dis- 
courses will not be acceptable. The 
conscientious believer will rise from 
(he perusal with confirmed faith ia 


| 3 
be settled m the just belet of any of 
| 


land tor what reason it hus 





the authority, and improved views of | 
ihe excelleace and perfection of the 


holy oracles: the Goubtful may find | 


effectual relict, and the adventurous 
theorist brought to a serious and sea- 
sonable pause before he finally re- 
ounces his only guide to salvation. 
‘The text, adopted with the author’s 
usual judgment, is from 2 Pet. iti,16. 
— “In which are some things har: 








to Ae understood, which theu 


that | 


the method of discussion, 

Ist, * Lo enlarge a littie on the 
proposition itself, which the text 
cohtalis: that there are, in St. Paul’s 
writings and in the other scriptures 
also, things hard to be understood, 

ed, * To give some account hew 
come to 
pass, that the Scriptures are and 
sniust be, jn some measure, obscure; 
how necessary and unavoidable it 


| was, that there should be some _ pas- 
| Sages in them, dark and diflicult even 


to those who Jived at the time when 
they were written, and yet more se 
to us, Who live at this distance from 
the age of the apostles. 

ad, © To show that this carries 
init no reflection at all upon the Di- 
vine Goodness or Wisdoin, and, 

4th, * To raise some observations 
trom what has been said, and pre- 


‘venf the il uscs that may be made 
authority oly of it.” 


The iustration of the three first 
of these propositions, forms the sub- 


| yectof the first discourse, which fol. 
lows, with a single omission. 


« This proposition is evidently 
laid down im the text, that there are 
in St. Paul’s writings, things hard to 
be understood: and it is plainly inti- 
mated, that there are such things iu 
the other parts of Holy Writ also; 
lausmuch as they, who wrest these 
dificult passages of St. Paul, are 
suld to wrest the other Scriptures 
also. 

* Itis indced an undoubted truth, 
and what no good Christian is, I think. 
in the least concerned to deny, that 


| the books of both the Old and New 


Testament, are not every where 
equally clear and intelligible. ‘They 
have, like other books, a mixture of 
that which is easy with that which is 
nard to be understood; a great deal 
that is plain and cbvieus, and some- 
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what also that isobscure and difficult. } 
Notwithstanding they were designed | | 
to contain a revelation of God’s will | 
to men, yet was not that revelation { 
designed to partake every where || 
alike of the nature of its Great Au-} 
thor and Revealer, who is, in the 
phrase of St. John, Light, and in 
whom there isno darkness at all. 

“ Somctimes the things spoken of | 


t 


are so mysterious and sublime, that 
our limited and weak apprehensions 
can hardly reach them. Sometimes 
the manner of speaking, even con- 
cerning common things, Is dark and 
dubious. ‘The Apocalypse is re- 
ceived into the canon, together with 
the other parts of Scripture; the 
sense of it has been much sought 
and searched after by pious and in- 
quisitive men in all ages of the 
church; snd yet we have reason to 
believe that it has never yet been 
thoroughly understood by man. 

“ The be gink ing of St. John’s 
Gospel is so far intelligible, as that it 
plainly enough establishes the divini- 
ty of our Lord, and his co- -cternity 
with God the Father; but yet nobody 
I think, will say, that the sense of 
every term in that chapter is so clear 
and easy as that no christian, of what- 
ever rank or degree, can, upon pe- 
rusing and attentively considering | 
the whole, miss the meaning of it. | 

} 














“ Even the discourses of our bles- 
sed Lord are somewhat dark and in- | 
tricate in some, parts of them. That, 
with Nicodemus, about regeneration; 
and that with the men of Caper DAUD, | 
about eating his body and blood, have | 
in them what will command and ex- | 
ercise our utmost attention. And | 
his account of the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, in St. Matthew, is so inter- 
woven with the day of judgment, 
that it is very difficult to distinguish 
exactly what expressions belong to 
the one and what to the other. 

“And, then, as to St. Paul in parti- 
cular, his doctrines of justilication 
by faith, and not by works; of elec- 
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‘ion and reprobation; his description 


‘s Sermons, i7 
of the struegle between sin and the 
law, in the natural man, as yet un- 
ted by wrace;* and his account of 
the spiritual body with which we rise 
at the last day, are sufficient instan- 
ces of the truth of St. Peter’s asser- 


/tion—-that in him, particularly, are 


some things hard to be understood. 

This truth, therefore, being)- 
ids os I proceed now to give 
account how these obsc ure 
passages came to have a place in| 
Scripture; how it could not other-| 
wise be, but that the Holy Writings 
should, in some parts of them, be 
dark and difficult, even to those whe 
lived at the time when they were 
written, and yet more se to us, who 
live at this distance from the age of 
the apostles. 

“And the plain account of this 
matter is, that (hough the Scripture 
Was written by men under the imme- 
diate inspiration and guidance of the 
Holy Ghost, yet were these men, at 
the time of this inspiration, left to 
the free use of their natural faculties 
and powers; ‘and to express them- 
selves, every one alter their particus 
lar fashion and manner. The Holy 
Ghost, although it presided over the 
minds and pens of the apostles, so 
far as to preserve them from error, 
yet doth not seem to have dictated to 
them what they were to say, word 
by word, but in that to have left them, 
in good measure, if not altogether, to 
themselves. Which appears plain- 
ly from hence, in that we find the 
several writers of the New Testa- 
ment always in their proper and pe- 
culiar characters; and as different 
in their styles, almost, as one hu- 
man author is from another. 

“ For whatis left to men to express, 
placed only under an over-ruling 
power, which necessitates them to 
speak nothing but truth, must needs 
be expressed, though always truly, 
yet, after the unequal, imperfect 
manner of men, sometimes more 
darkly, and sometimes more clearly. 
I say therefore, that the Apostles, 


We cannot assent to this eat" of the passage.—-Editors. 
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and Evangelists, making use of their 
Natural faculues and ways of speech, 
in committing to writing the truths | 
delivered to them, it could not be | 
expected, that they should speak al- | 
ways with the same degree of per- 

Spicuity, because no other writer | 
does so. | 
«“ Ferther, the nature of some thmgs | 
they delivered was such, so high and | 
heavenly, so obscure and altogether 
unknown to men, that the language 

of men could not but fail under 
them; when they were to express 

them. They were of necessity some- 

times to fall short, in what they said, 

of what they imagined and conceiv- 

ed; and, for want of fit and adequate 

terms, to clothe their thoughts in 

unequal and improper ones. Par- 

ticularly as to St. Paul, who had 

been in the third Heaven, and there 

heard things unutterable ; was it to 
be expected, that, when he came 

down from hence, he should have 

spoke of those mysteries, after a 

dade and satisfactory manner? No, 
those, to whom he spake, must have 
Seen in the third Heaven too, tho- 
roughly to have understood his 
meaning. 

“TItis no wonder therefore, that 
there should be passages in scrip- 
ture of a doubtful and uncertain 
Ineaning, even to those, who lived 
at the time when that scripture was 
penned, It is yet less a wonder, 
that there should be many more 
such with regard to ws, who live at 
this distance from the age of the 
Apostles. 

“For consider wewithourselves, | 
what manner Of men the Apostles 
were, im their birth and education ; 
what country they lived im; what 
language they wrote in; and we | 
shall find it rather wonderful, that 
there are so few, than that there are 
$0 many things, that we are at a 
loss to understand. They were men 
all (except St. Paul) meanly born 
and bred, and uninstructed utterly 











in the arts of speaking and writing. 
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All the language they were masters 
of, was, purely what was necessary 
to express themselves upon the 
common affairs of life, and in mat- 
ters of intercourse with men of their 
own rank and profession. When 
they came therefore to talk of the 
wreat doctrines of the cross, to 
preach up the astonishing truths of 
the gospel, they brought to be sure, 
their old idioms, and plainness of 
speech along with them. And is it 
strange then, that the deep things 
of God should not always be ex- 
pressed by them in words of the 
greatest propriety and clearness? 
“The eastern manner of thinking 
and speaking, at that time especial- 
ly, when the scripture was wrote, 
was widely different from ours, whe 


| live in this age; and this quarter of 


the world. The language of the 
east speaks of nothing simply, but 
in the boldest and most lofty figures, 
and in the longest and most sirained 
allegories. Its transitions from one 
thing to another are irregular and 
sudden, without the least notice 
given. Its manner of expressing 
things ts wonderfully short and com- 
prehensive, so as to leave much 
more to be understood, than is plain- 
ly and directly spoken. And this 
also cannot but contribute to make 
the holy writings seem, in some parts 
of them, obscure to such as are used 
to throw their thoughts, and their 
words into a quite different mould. 
‘*¢ Beyond all this, we, at this dis- 
tance, cannot be exactly acquainted 
with the occasions, upon which some 
parts of scripture were written ; 
which nevertheless are the true and 
proper keys, that open the meaning 
of them. We see not the frequent 
allusions to customs then known, and 
in use. We are in the dark to many 
of the objections made to the apos- 
tles’ doctrine, which are tacitly ob- 
viated and answered by them in 
their epistles, without being men- 
tioned. Under these, and many 
other disadvantages, the holy scrip- 
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tures must needs lic, with regard to | 


the obviousness of their sense and 
meaning, to us at this distance : and 
it can be no blemish to them there- 
fore, if that meaning be not always 
ebvious. 

“ Botstill it will be said, that these | 
are only rationad accounts, ow 
scripture comes in some ‘aces tobe 
obscure, not at all jnot fications ol 


its desng so. God, who mspired the | 


apostles to write the Holy Scrip- 
ture, might, if he had pleased, have 
sugested to them the very words 
. also, in which it was to be written ; 
and, by that means, have made 
e// clear and easy, and took away 
all occasion of doubts, and disputes 
concerning it. And since he covuid 
have done so, why was it not done. 


if so be the scripture were designed | 

for a rule of faith and matic vs! bor | 

can a rule be tuo cert h Caba 

man know too plainly wiat Le is to 
‘ do, and what he is to bec. e? 


“In answer to this there iuce, I shall 
shew, as I proposed, that it carrics 
no reflection upon the divine gy 
ness, or wisdoin, that the scripture 


is not in every part ay plein and: 
as clear, as it was frussiéle to have | 


been made. 
“ For first, T e goodness of Gos 
is by no means oblized to do eve: 
1 thi Veh for us that is je ssigie two bi 
done, but only tiat which is fit tring 


and sufficient, in order to the e.¢ it) 


designs. Now the end proposed by 
God, in causing the se ripte re to bi 

written, is, to afford us a complete 
rule and measure of whatever ts tu 
be believed, or done by us. If, tuere- 
fore, in all points of faith and prac- 
tice, scripture is suffciens/y plain 
and clear, it is as piain and clear as 
it need to be; and it can be no re- 
flection on the divine goodness, not 
to have made it plainer. 

* But now, that whatever is re- 
quisite to be believed, or done by us, 
is sufficiently evident in Scripture, 
will appear from these two considera- 
fions. 
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« The darkness of sefipture in 

; some furticuder placés does not hin- 
|} der us being generedy plain ang 
j clear. Its having some things in it 
1 hard to de understood, implies, that 
1 it has 6v?¢ some; and that mos things 
in it are casy to be understooed, Iie 
\ open and level to the meanest un. 
derstandings. The truth is, what- 
ever diliculues there are ip scrips 
ture, they are few and little, mn come 
parison of what is plain and inteili- 
giblethere. Take it altogether, and 
‘it well deserves the character holy 
Liavid bestows on it. That it is @ 
luntern unto his feet, and g light 
id is fuths: That the fesgimony 
lof the Lurd is sure, and giveth wite 
miunto the simple: that the conte 

| mandment of the Lord ia pure, and 
riveth light unto the eyes. And if 

in general, sad for the most part, 
| scripture be perspicuous and cle ary 











{| we have reason to think there is 
jj} crough of it clear, to iustract us ip 


| the whole of our duty; and make 
j us suthcicitly wise unto salvation. 


f- | Lspecially since in the 


| “od. Place, nothing there, that is. 
rd to be we ean. Is ecessary 

ite be nudes / by us: and there- 
il fore, Whatever truth is contained in 
iy Obccute place of scripture, we 

. tisfy ourselves. th: i . 
Asty Suiake y Ul st Ves, tout the knowe 
dye or practice of it shall never 


pe required at our hands, upon ac- 
Count of its being contained there. 
| “isay, pou account of its being 
F conta.ned there ; fora necessary doce 
| Uae, that is delivered obscurely in 
| one place, may yet be revealed 
| c.carly in another. And wherever 
| itis clearly revealed, we are obliged 
to take notice of it. But whatever 
doctrine is contained in one or more 
obscure texts of scripture, and no 
where else clearly expressed, is not 
necessary to be embraced and be- 
lieved by us; nor shall we be con- 
demned for not receiving it. 

“The goodness of God is suff 
ciently justified, in proposing the: 
scripture as a rule of faith to us : for, 
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and Evangelists, making use of their | 
Natural faculties and ways of speech, | 
in committing to writing the truths | 
delivered to them, it could not be | 
expected, that they should speak al- | 
ways with the same degree of per- 

Spicuity, because no other writer 
does so. | 
«“ Further, the nature of some things | 
they delivered was such, so high and | 
heavenly, so obscure and altogether | 
unknown to men, that the language | 
of men could not but fail under 
them; when they were to express 
them. They were of necessity some- 
times to fall short, in what they said, 
of what they imagined and conceiv- 
ed; and, for want of fitand adequate 
terms, to clothe their thoughts in 
unequal and improper ones. Par- 
ticularly as to St. Paul, who had 
been in the third Heaven, and there 
heard things unutterable ; was it to 
be expected, that, when he came 
down from hence, he should have 
spoke of those mysteries, after a 
dete and satisfactory manner? No, 
those, to whom he spake, must have 
been in the third Heaven too, tho- 
roughly to have understood his 
meaning. 


} 
| 





“It is no wonder therefore, that 
there should be passages in scrip- 
ture of a doubtful and uncertain 
mneaning, even to those, who lived 
at the time when that scripture was 
penned. It is yet less a wonder, 
that there should be many more 
such with regard to ws, who live at 
this distance from the age of the 








Apostles. 

“For consider we with ourselves, | 
what manner Of men the Apostles | 
were, in their birth and education ; 

‘what country they lived in; what 





language they wrote in; and we 
shall find it rather wonderful, that | 
there are so few, than that there are 
so many things, that we are at a 
loss to understand. They were men 
all (except St. Paul) meanly born 
and bred, and uninstructed utterly 








in the arts of speaking and writing. 
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All the language they were masters 
of, was, purely what was necessary 
to express themselves upon the 
common affairs of life, and in mat- 
ters of intercourse with men of their 
own rank and profession. When 
they came therefore to talk of the 


| great doctrmes of the cross, to 


preach up the astonishing truths of 
the gospel, they brought to be sure, 
their old idioms, and plainness of 
speech along with them. And is it 
strange then, that the deep things 
of God should not always be ex- 
pressed by them in words of the 
greatest propricty and clearness? 
«The eastern manner of thinking 
and speaking, at that time especial- 
ly, when the scripture was wrote, 
was widely different from ours, whe 


live in this age; and this quarter of 


the world. The language of the 
east speaks of nothing simply, but 
in the boldest and most lofty figures, 
and in the longest and most sirained 
allegories. Its transitions from one 
thing to another are irregular and 
sudden, without the least notice 
given. Its manner of expressing 
things ts wonderfully short and com- 
prehensive, so as to leave much 
more to be understood, than is plain- 
ly and directly spoken. And this 
also cannot but contribute to make 
the holy writings seem, in some parts 
of them, obscure to such as are used 
to throw their thoughts, and their 
words into a quite different mould. 
‘¢ Beyond all this, we, at this dis- 
tance, cannot be exactly acquainted 
with the occasions, upon which some 
parts of scripture were written; 
which nevertheless are the true and 
proper keys, that open the meaning 
of them. We see not the frequent 
allusions to customs then known, and 
in use. We are in the dark to many 
of the objections made to the apos- 
tles’ doctrine, which are tacitly ob- 
viated and answered by them in 
their epistles, without being men- 
tioned. Under these, and many 
other disadvantages, the holy scrip- 
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tures must needs lic, with regard to | 
the obviousness of their sense and | some faurticular placés does net hin- 


meaning, to us at this distance: and |) der Us being generediy plain and 


it can be no blemish to them there- |; clear. 


i9 


* The darkness of sefipture in 


Its having some thmys in it 


fore, if that meaning be not always || /erd to de understood, imphes, that 


obvious. 

“ Botstill it will be said, that these 
are only rationad accounts, how 
scripture comes In some laces to be 
obscure, not at all jnot fications ol 
its besmng so. God, who inspired the 
apostles to write the Holy Scrip- 
ture, might, if he had pleased, have 
sugested to them the very words 
also, in which it was to be written ; 
and. by that means, have made it 
g/! clear and easy, and took away 
all occasion of doubts, and disputes 
concerning it. And since he could 
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| it has 46v¢ some; and that mosé things 


| in it are easy to be understoood, lie 


vpen and level to the meanest un- 
derstandings. The truth is, whats 
ever d:liculties there are im scrips 
ture, they are few and little, in come 
parison of what is plain and inteili- 
gible there. Take it altogether, and 


it well deserves the character holy 


David bestows on it. That it is @ 
luntern unto his feet, and ¢ light 
iis faths: That the testimony 





\ of the Lord is sure, and giveth wite 


have done so, why was it not dune. | 


if so be the scripture were designed 
for a rule of faith and mann ost bor 
can a rule be too cert.i. Cana 
man know too plainly what be is to 
do, and what he is to bec e? 

“In answer to this ther 
shew, as I proposed, iat it carrics 
no reflection upon the divine geu f- 
nesa, or wisdom, that the scri, ture 


\ 


lore, ] shall Hi 


'! ‘. ral 


is not in every part as pla and: 


as clear, as it was frussiéle to nave |; 


been made. 


“ For first, Te goodness of God | 


is t y no means oblized to do ever 
thing for us that is frossidie to be 


douec, but only that which is fitring | 


and sufficient, in order to the end 
designs. Now the end proposed by 
God, in causing the scripture to be 
written, is, to afford us a comiplcte 
rule and measure of whatever ts tu 
be believed, or done by us. If, there- 


fore, in all points of faith and prac- } 


tice, scripture is sufficieni/y plain 
and clear, it is as plain and clear as 
it need to be; and it can be no re- 
flection on the divine goodness, not 
to have made it plainer. 

* But now, that whatever is re- 
quisite to be believed, or done by us, 
is sufficiently evident in Scripture, 
will appear from these two considera- 


1t | 





yiveth light unto the eyes. 
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munto the simple: that the come 
mandment of the Lord ia pure, end 
And if 
in general, aud for the most part, 
scripture be perspicuous and clear, 
(we have reason to think there ig 


| 





| cvough of it clear, to iustract us ip 


the whole of our duty; and make 
us sutlicicntly wise unto salvation, 
LLspecially since in the 
tlace, nothing there, that 38. 
rd to be understood, is necessary 
‘be nueerotood by us: and there- 
Whetever truth is contained in 
place of scripture, we 
ioy Satisfy ourselves, that the knowe 
dye or practice of it shall never 
{ied at our hands, upon ac- 
Countot ats being contamed there. 
‘i say, upou account of its being 
contaned there ; for a necessary doce 
auc, that is delivered obscurely in 
, ove place, may yet be revealed 
/cicarly in another. And ivherever 
itis clearly revealed, we are obliged 
to take notice of it. But whatever 
doctrine is contained in one or more 
/obscure texts of scripture, and no 
where else clearly expressed, is not 
necessary to be embraced and be- 
lieved by us; nor shall we be con- 
demned for not receiving it. 
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“ The goodness of God is suffi 
ciently justified, in proposing the: 
scripture as a rule of faith to us : for, 
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though it be not equally perspicuous | are several wise ends which it serves 


{| 
and clear throughout, yet it is in the | 


main, and for the most part so; and 
wherever it is hard to be understood, 
jt is on that very account not neces- 
sary to be understood. But 
“Secondly, Neither is there anv re- 
flection by this means cast on the 
visdom of God. For though it may 
be said, if these hard places are not 
capabic of being understood, why 
were they made parts of the revela- 
tion of God’s will to men, if we are 
still as much mthe dark to them, as 


by it, and several weighty reasons 
which it has for so doing. 
“He lett them on purpose to hum- 


| ble the presumption and pride of 


eee 
——<—<— —— 


iftney had been never revealed? yet, | 


to this it mav, inthe 

“ /irst place, be answered, that 
there is no part of scripture so ob- 
scure,as to be utfer/y, unintelligible, 
St. Peter says only, there are 
things hard, but he says not there 
are any impossible to be understood, 
It is difficult indeed in some places 
to reach the sense of the insp.red 
writers: but that it may be done, if, 
with care and attention, we study the 
Holy Scripture; if we tree our- 
seives from prepossessions and pre- 
judices; if we take in all proper 
helps, and make use of all proper 
means, and above all, if we hf Me 
beg of God the assistance of his 
good Spirit, to teach, and enlighten 
us, and lead us into alltruth. JT say, 
there is no difficulty so great in 
scripiure, but that, by the superna- 
tural Hluminations of God’s Spirit, 
concurring with our natural en- 
deavours, it is fossid/e to be master- 
ed; and therefore God did not in- 
spire the holy writers, to write any 
thing altogether im vain, and to no 
purpose ; for nothing written by them 
is perfectly incapable of being un- 
derstood ; only some things lie rea- 
dicr to our sight, upon the surface 
as it were of the text, and others lie 
deeper; and we are forced therefore, 
in the words of Solomon, to dig for 
them as for hiddentreasures. But, 

“Secondly, The wisdom of God is 
iurther justified, in leaving these 
hard passages, inasmuch as there 


Some 








man, to confound the wisdom of the 
wise of this world, and to give us an 
instance of the mighty power uf God 
in making those plain men, the 
apostles, utter such great and sub- 
| lime truths, as those of the most im- 
proved understandings among the 
heathen, by the mere light of nature, 
never did or could do. 

“ TIe left them on purpose to cre- 
ate an awful reverence of mind in us 
towards holy truths, which, had they 
been all easy of access, would ina 
little time have grown familiar and 
cheap to us also. 

“To secure the majesty of religion 
therefore, he wrapped up some of 
the great mysteries of it in obscuri- 
tv. He made, as the peer? speaks, 
darkness his secret flace, his pavil- 
lion round about Sie with dark wea- 
ter, and thick clouds to cover him. 

“Further, he left them also to ex- 
ercise our industry, and to engage 
our attention. He designed the holy 
book to be such, as that we might 
make it always our companion and 
our study; that our delight might 
continually be, as David’s was, m the 
law of the Lord, and in that we might 
meditate day and night. In order 
to which, it was requisite that the 
sense of every thing, every where, 
should not be too plain and obvious: 
for how then could we have always 
found fresh matter for our thoughts 
and enquiries? No, the treasure of 
Divine knowledge was necessarily 
so to be hid, in these sacred volumes 
as not soon to be exhausted; so as 
continually to provoke our searches, 
and to feed our mind with ever fresh 
discoveries ; so as that, how long so- 
ever we meditate upon it, we Tay 
have still room left for further me- 
ditations. Were all plain, were all 
open there, the mind would quickly 
droop and the attention languish, 
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upon the repeated views of that which | 
it was so well acquainted with, and 
knew so thoroughly. | 
“4feain, God mixed together ob- | 
scure with plain things, deep with | 
common truths in Seripture, that | 
what was addressed to u// might be 
adapted to every one’s Capacity.— 
The babes in Christ, as well as! 
grown saints, the weak promiscuous- 
ly. and the strong, were to read the 
Holy Si riptures. And, therefore, 
fit it was that there should be food | 
In it proportioned to both-—mulk for 
the one, and strong meat for the 
other : 
“Yer further, these dark doctrines 
and puzzling passages were inscrt- 
ed to be the test of ingenuous, of sin- 
cere and well disposed minds, to see 
whether, when we were once satis- 
fied that a book came from God, we 
would acquiesce in every thing con- 
tained in it, and submit ourselves, 
without disputes or cavils, as well to 
those parts of itwhich shocked as to 
those which enlightened our minds ; 
or whether we would not, as many 
have donc, lay hold of every obscure 
passage to the prejudice of Scrip- 
ture, though we had otherwise never 
so many arguments for the divine 
original of it; and reject the authori- 
ty of all that which is plain and clear 
there, for the sake of something 





———— 





which we do not comprehend. ( 
a connected narrative of his Life, and 


“Finally, God lett these obscuri- 
tes in holy wil, on purpose to give 
us a taste and glimpse, as it were 
of those great and glorious truths, 
which shall hereafter fully be disco- 
vered to us in another World, but 
which now are, in some measure, | 
hidden from our eyes ; on purpose 
to make us earnestly aspire alter, 
and long for that blesse -d state and |! 


time, when all doubts shall be clear- 


ed, and the veil taken off from all 
mysteries : when the book, that is 
now in some measure shut, shall be 
ofiened, and every one of the seven 
seals thereof loosed: when that 








which is perfect shall come, and | 


that which is in pare ghall be done 

away: when we shall exchange 

faith for sight, hope for enjoyment, 
reasoning for intuition, and shall not 

‘as we do now) see through a glass 

darkiy, but know, even as we are 

Krown 

‘To ) that blessed state God of his 

infinite mercy bring us all, &c.” 

—_ 

Meworr of the Rev. Henry Martyn, B. 
DD. late fellow of John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, and chaplain to the Hon. East 
Incia Company. By John Sargent, jr. 
S T. Armstrong, Bostan. The second 
-Imertcan Edition. pp. 490. 12 mo. 
No less than six editions of this 

interesting Biography have already, 

made their appearance in England 
and America, since its first publica- 
tion in the latter part of the year 

1819, It consists chiefly of extracts 

from Mr. Martyn’s manuscript 


writings, compiled with a judgment, 


ard care, which entitle the perform- 
ance to a high degree of public ap- 
probation. ‘The task appears hap- 
pily to have been confided to one 
whose breast was animated with 
congenial sentiments of faith and 
zeal, and whose judgment and learn- 
ing were competent tothe undertak- 
ing. ‘Phe simplicity, and perspicuity 
of its style is welladapted to a full and 
distinct exhibition of the teresting 


qguadities of its subject: and the ma- 


terials are so arranged as to form 


not only to display his true charac- 
ter, but to fix a vivid impression of 
its most conspicuous, and admirable 
traits, upon the mind. A summary 
view of his character, and useful 
labours asa foreien missionary, taken 
| from the closing pages of the me- 
moir, will be regarde d as highly in- 
teresting and instruct ion. 

“Mr. Martyn,” (venarks one of 
his friends, in describing, more par- 
ticularly his intellectual endow- 
ments,) “ combined in himself cer- 
tain valuable, but distinct qualities, 
seldom found together in the same 
individual. The easy triumphs of 
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a rapid genius over first difficulties 
never left him satisfied with present 
attainments. His mind, which na- 
turally ranged in a wide field of 
human knowledge lost nothing of 
depth in its expansiveness. He 
was one of those few persons, whose 
reasoning faculty does not suffer 
from their imagination, nor their 
imagination from their reasoning 
faculty; both, in him, were fully 
exercised, and of a very high order. 
His mathematical acquisitions, ¢clear- 
ly left him without a rival of his own 
are; and yet, to have known only 
the employments of his more free 
and unfettered moments, would have 
led to the conclusion, that the Clas- 
sics and poetry were his predomin- 
ant passion.” 

But these talents, excellent as 
they were, are lost in the brightness 
of those Christian graces, by which 
he “shone as a light in the world, 
holding forth the word of life.” In 
his faith there was a singular, a child- 
like simplicity; great, consequently, 
was its energy, both in obeying 
Christ, and suffering for his name’s 
ake! By this, he could behold 
blossoms upon the rod, when it was 
epparenuy dead ; and in those events 
which, like the captain of the Lord’s 
host seen by Joshua, presented at 


first a hostile aspect—he could dis- | 
cern a favourable and a friendly coun- | 


tenance. Having listened to that 
tender and overw heluning interroga- 


tion of his Saviour, * Lovest thou | 


Me” his love was fervently exer- 
cised towards God and man, at all 
tunes, and in all places! For it was 
not lke the land-spring, which runs 
violently for a season, and then 
ceases; it resembled the fountain 
which flows with a perennial stream 
from the recesses of the rock. His 











put in trust with the Gospel. 
_ viewing frequently his Ordination 
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considered as the warp of which the 
entire texture of his piety was com- 
posed ; and with this his other Chris- 
tian graces were so intimately blend- 
ed, as to beautify and adorn his 
whole demeanor. It was, in truth, 
the accordance and consent of vari- 
ous Christian attainments in Mr. 
Martyn, which were so. striking. 
The symmetry of his stature in 
Christ was as surprising as its height. 
That communion which he held 
with his God, and which caused his 
face to shine, was eve* tempered, 
like the Patriarch’s of old, with the 
most awful reverence. The nearer 
the access with which he was favour- 
ed, the more dc “ply did he feel that 
he was but “sinful dust and ashes.” 
No discordance could be discovered 
hetween peace and penitence: no 
opposition between joy in God, and 
utter abasement before him: and, 
truly, in this, as in every other re- 
spect, he had thoroughly imbibed 
the spirit of his own Church, which, 
in the midst of one of her sublimest 
hymns of praise, would have her 


'members prostrate themselves be- 
fore their Redeemer in these words 
| of humiliation, * Thou that takest 
| away the sins of the world, have 
_mercy upon us.” 


By “daily weighing the Scrip- 
tures,” with prayer, he “waxed 
riper and riper in his Ministry,” in 
the execution of which divine office 
there was in him an astonishing de- 
termination of soul for the glory of 
his Saviour, who, allowed him to be 
Re- 


vows, in that affecting service in 
which they were originally made, 
he became more and more anxious 


to promote the honor of his Re- 
_deemer by preaching his Gospel. 


i) - . ‘ 
j fear of God, and tenderness of con- 


| This, indeed, was the great end for 
science, and watchfulness over his 


| 
| which existence seemed desirable in 

own heart, could scarcely be sur- || his eyes; to effect which much time 
| passed in this state of sinful infirm- | did he spend in preparing his dis- 
ity. But it was his humility that "courses for the pulpit, investigating 


nape 





was mest remarkable: it might be || the subject before him with pro- 
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ae 
found meditation, and perpetual | 
supplication to the Father of Lights. 
Urilia lectio*—utilis eruditiomsed 
magis unctio mecessaria, guifife | 
gue docet de omnibust—were the 
sentiments of his heart—When, 
thercfore, he stood up and addres- 
sed men on the entire depravity of 
man—on the justification of the soul 
by faith only, in Jesus Christ—on 
the rewenerating and progressively 
sanctifying influences of the Spirit— 
When, 4 knowing the terrors of the 
Lord,” he persuaded them to ac- 
cept the offers of  salration—or 
when he besought them, by the 
mercies of God, to present their bo- 
cies to him as a living sacrifice—he 
spake “ with uncorruptness—grav- 
itv—sincerity——-with sound 
that could not be condemned ;”” and 
none who knew their souls to be 
guilty, helpless, accountable, im- 
mortal, could listen to his preaching 
unmoved. In the delivery of his 
discourses, his natural manner was 
not good, from a defect in his enun- 
ciation; this, however, was more 
than compensated by the solemnity, 
uifection, and earnestness of his ad- 
dress. It should be added, also, 
that as practical subjects were dis- 
cussed by him, with coustant refer- 
ence to the peculiar doctrines of the 
Gospel; so likewise all doctrinal 
points were declared practically, 
with a view to self-application, ra- 
ther than disquisition. No one, as 
it regarded a// doctrine, could enter 
more completely into the spirit of 
those words, both for himself and 
others— Valo sentire compunction- 
em quam scire ejus definitionem.t 
With an intense anxiety to save 
souls, Mr. Martyn had also an im- 
plicit reliance on that grace which 





*St. Bernard. 

{ Reading is useful—learning valuable; 
but unction, ( or divine teaching, ) 1s more 
necessary, because it gives instruction on 
all points. 
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alone can make men wise unto sal- 
vation. Ife was deeply conscious 
that “God giveth the increase ;” 
and when he did not see, or thought 
he did not see, that increase, he 
meekly submitted to the Divine will, 
and patiently continued in well do- 
ing. At such times, also, more par- 
ticularly would he turn, with joyful 
thankfulness, to the contemplation 
of the successful labours of his Min- 
isterial breathren; for he had ro 
mean and unholy envy respecting 
them; nor had he, what ts often al- 
lied to it, an arrogant, domineering 
temper towards his flock. His am- 
bition was, to be a helper of their 
jov—he had no desire to have do 

minion over their faith, Too much 
hid he of that beautiful part of a 
Minister’s character—a spirit which 
could sympathize with the poor and 
afflicted amongst his people-—te 
court the appellation of Rabbi, and 
dogmatize with the air of a Master 
in Isracl. He was one of those 
little ones, of Whom Christ affirms, 
that whosoever receiveth them, re- 
ceiveth him. To no one indeed, 
would he give occasion to despise 
him; but all the dignity to which he 
(aspired was to be their servant, 
| among whom he laboured for Jesus’ 
sake. 

“A more perfect character,’’ 
says one who bore the burthen and 
heat of the day with him in India,’ 
“I never met with, nor expect to 
see again on earth. During the 
four years we were fellow-labourers 
in this country, Ll had no less than 
six Opportunities of enjoying his 
company, and every opportunity 
only. increased my love and venera- 
tion for hin.” 

With respect to his labours :-—his 
own “works praise him in the 
gates,”’ far above human commen- 
dation. 

By him, and by his means, part 
of the Liturgy of the Church of 














ti had rather feel contrition than be 


able to define it 


England, the Parables, and the 
*The Rey. D. Corrie. 
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whole of the New Testament, were 
translated into Hindoostanee—a lan- 
guage spoken from Delhi to Cape 
Comorin, and intelligible to many 
millions of immortal souls. By him, 
and by his means, also, the Psalms 
of David and the New Testament 
were rendered into Persian—the 
vernacular language of two hun- 
dred thousand who bear the Chris- 
tian name, and known over one 
fourth of the habitable globe. By 
him, also, the imposture of the Pro- 
phet of Mecca was daringly ex- 
posed, and the truths of Christianity 
openly vindicated, in the very heart 
and centre of a Mahometan Em- 
pire. 

If success be demanded, it is re- 
plied—that this is not the inquiry 
with him “of whom are all things,” 
either in this world, or in that which 
is to come.—W ith him the question 
is this: “ What has been aimed at: 
what has been intended in singleness 
of heart ¢”’ 

God, however, has not left Mr. 
Martyn without witness in the hearts 
of those who heard him in Europe 
and in Asia, Above forty adults 
and twenty children, from the Hin- 
doos, have received Christian Bap- 
tism, all of whom, with the excep- 
tion of a single individual, were con- 
verted by the instrumentality of one 
man,* himself the fruit of Mr. Mar- 
tyn’s ministry at Cawnpore. At 
Shiraz, a sensation has been excited, 
which, it is trusted, will not readily 
subside; and some Mahometans of 
consequence there, have declared 
their conviction of the truth of chris- 
Uanity—a conviction which Mr. Mar- 
tyn was the means of imparting to 
their minds. But when it is consi- 
dered, that the Persian and Hindoos- 
tanee scriptures are in wide and ex- 
tensive circulation, who can ascer- 


*Abdoc! Messeeh. 
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tain the consequences which may 
have already followed, or foresee 
what may hereafter accrue, from 
their dispersion? In this respect it 
is not perhaps too much to apply to 
Mr. Martyn those words, which 
once had an impious application:—~ 
‘Ex quo nunc etiam per magnas didita 
gentes, : 
Dulcia permulcent animos solatia vitz.’’* 
Lucre?. 

Nor is the pattern which he has 
left behind him, to be laid out of our 
account, in estimating the effects of 
his holy and devoted hfe. He 
doubtless forsook all for Christ; he 
loved not his life unto the death. 
He followed the steps of Ziegen- 
balgt in the old world, and of 
Brainerd in the new; and whilst he 
walks with them in white, for he is 
worthy, he speaks, by his example, 
to us who are still on our warfare and 
pilgrimage upon earth. For surely 
as long as England shall be cele- 
brated for that pure and apostolical 
Church, of which he was so great an 
ornament; as long as India shall prize 
that which is more precious than her 
gems and gold; the name of the 
subject of this memoir, as a ‘T'rans- 
lator of the Scriptures and of the 
Liturgy, will not wholly be forgot- 
ten: and whilst some shall delight 
to gaze upon the splendid sepulchre 
of Xavier, and others choose rather 
to ponder over the granite stone 
which covers all that is mortal of 
Swartz; there will not be wanting 
those who will think of the humble 
and unfrequented grave of Henry 
Martyn, and be led to imitate those 
works of mercy, which have follow- 
ed him into the world of light and 
love. 


* Even now, the sweet consolations of 
life, by him published through great 
Nations, scethe the passions of men. 

+See Archbishop Wake’s letter. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Survey of Missionary Stations through. 
out the World 
(Continued from Ue basi.) 


INDIAN ARCHIPELAG®,. 


The group of islands receiving , 


¢ 


this designation comprehends Su- 
1, Java, and Amboyna. 

Simatra,the westernmost, ts 
miles by 155 in dimension; and has 
five missionaries trom the Baptist 
Bo have formed an estab- 
‘shment at Beneoolin. An exten- 
e plan for instituting native schools 
has been devised, and the accom- 
plishment of it commenced under 
very favourable circumstances. 
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Java contains upwards of 4,000,- | 
N00 of inhabitants, of whom 81,518 | 


are Chinese; the rest matives. Mr. 
W. Robinson from the Baptist Soci- 
ety, has been stationed at 
since 1813, and is now competent to 
preach in the J 
His labours are divided between th: 
native and Chinese populat and 
have been apparently. bless to 
some of the latter. Under the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, Mr. 
Slater perpetuates the work com- 
menced by the late Mr. Supper, who 
deceased in 1817. “ The prospects 
are encouraging, and the labours in- 
An Enelish service is held 
on Sundays: the scriptures and tracts 
are freely distributed: about 34 boys 
are under education, on the British 
system: and conversations.are enter- 
ed into with the people, who collect 
in crowds, and attentively listen to 
addresses on the subject of christi- 
anity.” 

At Samarang, on the north-east 
coast of the same island, Mr. Gott- 
lob Bruckner, missionary of the Bap- 
tist Society, is chiefly employed in 
completing a translation of the New 
Testament into Javanese—that part 
of the population of the island who 
use this language being estimated at 
two millions. 
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Amboyna —OfFf the missionary es- 
tablishment projected, and now patt- 
ly formed, on this island, a particu- 
lar account was given in a late num- 
ber of the Repertory. The semina- 
ry proposed to be erected for prenpar- 
inv Malay school-masters, is finish- 
ed, and had fifteen promising pupilg 
in }S!9. Tdolatry has been extermi- 
nated im Amboyna, and the idols 
sunk by the natives in the sea. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Besides the provision made for 
the religious instruction of the colo- 
ny, the clergy have subinitted to the 
governor a plan for promoting the 
civilization, and christian instruction 
of the natives. A seminary hus been 
in Operation at Parramatta, about 25 
miles west of Syduey, for the educa- 
ow under 


ithe abie d ron of Mr. 4. Butler, 
fot the Chirch Missionary Society. 
| li Febru 18°00, there were in this 








vy, besides the natives, 25 

New Zealinders, whom it was de- 

sisped shortly to send bock tor the 

benefit of they own countiymen. 
NEW ZEALAND. 

The two islands of this name, each 
of which is 600 miles in leneth, were 
visited by Mr. Marsden from Syd- 
ney in 1814. By lis suewestion se- 
veral missions thither have been pro- 


SCMIDATY . 


jected and three commenced, in dif- 


ferent situations, at the date of the 
last accounts. Mr. Marsden has 
subscquently made two voyages to 
these establishments. They are pa- 
tronized by the Church Misssionary 
Society, and have connected with 
them, in different capacities, eight 
christian labourers. ‘ The labours 
of the missionaries and settlers are 
producing a sensible change on the 


people more immediately around 


them; who begin to respect the Sab- 
bath, and the forms of the christian 
religion. Their warlike disposition, 
however, creates difficulties, which 
*s 
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can only be overcome by the blessing 
of God on patient exertions. They | 
are most earnest for the instruction 
of their children; and crying out, in 
all directions, for missionaries: and 
though this arises, no doubt, from 
the expectation of benefits, yet it af- | 
fords opportunities of conferring 


better blessings, which the society | 


is anxjous to embrace. 
THE GEORGIAN ISLANDS, 

In the Pacific, have sixteen mis- 
sionaries and artisans, resident at the 
several stations. ‘The splendid re- 
sult of the exertions on these islands 
has been already given in detail. “It 
is Common to see those who have 
been taught to read, sitting with cir- 
cles of others round them, in the 
cooling shade, or in their own hou- 
ses, teaching those who know not; 
and not content with what they learn 
at School, they frequently sit in 
groupes till midnight, teaching one 
another. 

“The Adults of the present rene- 
vation are thus deriving incalculable 
benefit, from the power of reading 
and writing their own language 
communicated by the Missionaries. 
Mr. Hayward is to attempt the in- 
troduction of English, by the British 
System of Education: this will open 
sources of instruction, which never 
can be opened to them by their 
own.” 

SOUTH AMERICA, 

The only Protestant missionary |, 
stations on this vast continent, are 
those of Dutch Guiana, on the north- 
east coast of the continent. The |) 
oldest is at Paramaribo, near the 
mouth of the river Surmam, estab- | 
lished by the United Brethren in | 
1735, for the benefit of the slaves.— 
This station has seven labourers.— 
From late communications of the 
missionaries we extract the follow- 
ing:—“Our negro congregation con- 


tinues to enjoy peace, protection, 


and the blessing of God our Saviour. 
Every month not a few are added to 


the Church by holy baptism ; er re- |! 
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ceived among the New People, or 

Candidates for Baptism. Of most 
of our people we can say with truth, 
that they walk in the fear of the 

Lord, and bring honour to the Gos- 
ipcl. Some we have been obliged 
ito exclude, 

“Within this year and a half many 
of our flock have been translated 
into a blessed eternity; either in old 
age, or by various disorders. Our 
| Congregation consists at present of 
| between 900 and 1000 souls.” 

At Le Reseuvenir and George- 
town, in the colony of Demarara, are 
-several missionaries supported by 
| the London Missionary Society; and 
cngaged m the same self-denying, 
but, to the enlightened eye of the 


| instructing the blacks. In the latter 
_place, the black members amount 
to 1,133. 
1 WEST INDIES. 
|| By aspecial report made te the 
African Institution, it appears that 
the slaves in the British West India 
| Islands alone, amount to 700,000.— 
|The strongest prejudices against 
| their instruction have long existed in 
the minds of the planters. But facts 
| are beginning to discover extensive- 
ly, their groundless nature: and mis- 
-sionary socicties have been already 
| patr onized by proprictors in St. 
Christophers and Nevis. 
| = Zrinidad—TVThe mission in this 
Island was commenced in 1788, by 
ithe Weslyan Methodists. It has la- 
‘boured severely from restrictions im- 
posed by the local government.— 
| These restrictions are now removed. 
There is only one missionary on the 
' Island. (To be Continued. ) 
ssn 
“A donation of 1,000 French 

, tracts, made by the New-York re- 
_ligious Tract Society, has been kind- 
| ly received by his excellency the 
| President of Hayti; and he has pro- 
mised to establish a society for the 











‘distribution of tracts, at Port au 
Prince.” 


christian, most honourable service ot 
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| struggled so violently as to nearly 


throw down the pile: a Brahmin 


| 


An account of the Anniversary |) sceing this, immediately ran to a lit- 


Me cunes of several of the Benevo- 
lent Societies of Great Britain, for 
the month of May, was given in our 
last. " Mr. ‘Phompson, lately retutn- 
ed from India, in an address to the 
Church Missionaru Societv, on 


that occasion, related the following | 


factsg which, in our opinion, con- | 
nected as they are with, and ihistra- 
uve of the rercral state of Society in 
this country, vo further to prove the | 
necessity of missionary eXcruions, 
than the most conclusive arguments 
drawn trom less equivocal premises: 

“On the subject of burning Wi- 
dows, I] would remark, in opposition 
to what js so often affirmed, that this 
nractice is contined to the more weal- 
thy class, and those who are volun- 
tary vicums; that the Instances which 





L have seen have proved the contrary. | 


The first | ever saw in Lidia was in | 
contradiction of the first of these as- 
sertions; and it was a scene, the re- 
citalof which must make any sober 
man shudder: it was the burning of 
a widow in deep poverty; so poor 
were the relations, that they could 
not afford a sufficient quantity of | 


| 
fucl to cover the body: [ saw her | 


and the body of her deceased hus- 
band, partly covered with fuel, and 
partly exposed; and in this dread- | 


ful state, she was slowly consumed. |, 


ue child about four years of age, the 
eldest son of the widow, took the 
child in his arms, put a torch in his 
hand, ran with him to the pile, held 
out his little arm, and made him 
set it on tire; and in a few me- 
ments the strugeloug mother was in 
tlanies.”” 

The spirit of picty which charac- 
terised all the proceedings of this 
mecting, is suckingly evinced in the 


\ tenour and language of the several 


resolutions passed on the occasion. 
|The first, which in this respect is 
specimen of the whole, is as follows: 
* That the Report now read be 

| received, and printed under the di- 
‘rection of the Committee; and that 
this meeting, on a review of the past 
year, desires tu express its humble 
thankfulness to Almighty God, for 
the continued increase both of the 


| means and opportunities afforded te 


| the Society, of promoting the know- 
iledge of Christ in the World; and 
that, teelise the necessity of earnest 
Prayer tor the enlarged influences of 
the Holy Spirit on this Society and 
on all kindred Institutions, this Meet- 
ing will labour to cherish the Spirit 
of Prayer, and aifectionately urges 
a serions attention to this duty on 
the members of the Society. 
African Institution This asso- 


The next instance which | saw was | ciation was organized sixteen years 


in direct opposition to the other as- 
sertion, that they are perfectly vo- 
luntary: it was that of a poor woman 


dragged to the pile, making all the | 


resistance in her power, and fainting 
under the thought of what she was 
going to suffer: she was then taken 


round the pile the appointed number | 
of times; but when, from her faint- | 
ing, and the resistance which she . 
made at intervals, they could not 
succeed inthis,she was laid on the pile 
in a state of insensibility; but coming | 


io herself for a few moments, she I Gloucester in the chair. 


ago; and, for its object proposes the 
general amelioration of the moral, 
intellectual, and social condition of 
the Africans in their own country, 
/and elsewhere. It has taken a most 
honourable part and had no igcon- 


| siderable agency by enlightening and 
inthe arms of two men, to be carried || 


directing public sentiment, on the 
subject, in accomplishing the abolie 
tion of the slave trade, in Great 
Britain, on the continent of Europe, 
and indirectly, in this country. Its 
anniversary meeting was held on 
‘the 23rd of March, the Duke of 
Its officers 
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and members are among the most 
dignified, and respectable in the na- 
tion. 

The report, which was read by 
the secretary, Thomas Harrison, 
Esq. detailed the measures which 
the directors had taken to enforce 
the strict execution of the British 


acts against the siave-trade, and to | 


obtain the utter abolition of that traf- 
fic by all foreign countries. We re- 
gret to state that French subjects still 
pursue the trade with eagerness and 
cruelty; and that the French flag is 
now prostituted to cover the criminal 
proceedings of traders, whose gov- 
ernments have abolished the traffic. 
The report was chiefly occupied 
with this painful subject. 

“ We hope to see the objects of 
the institution more justly appreciat- 
ed, and its means of exertion more 
adequate to the importance and ne- 
cessity of those objects.” 

Prayer Book and Humity Society. 
—Ninth Anniversary.—The meet- 
ing took place on the 3d of May.—- 








The issue of bound books, sold aid | 


distributed during the yea", had been 
8,982; and that of the Homilies and 
Articles, as tracts, 49,022. We 
quote the following paragraphs fron: 
the speech of the Rev. Mr. Jowett : 

“] once spent a Sabbath in the 
fortiiern part of the island of Corfu, 


and, going to the Greck Church | 


there, had an opportunity of witnes- 
sing the manner in which the priests 
i that place (who are so poor that 
thev are obliged to toil for their sub- 


sistence In the field) officiated in| 
I retived, in sadness; | 


sacred things. 
and went to my own room: and I 
shall never forget, though I cannot 
express, the feelings which that pas- 
sage of our Liturgy brought to my 
mind, “ That it may please thee to 
jMuminaté all Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons, with true knowledge and 
understanding of thy Word!”’ The 
feelings which then impressed me 
were—on the one hand, gratitude to 


- Almighty God, who has in so great 
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a measure answered that prayer in 
our own happy land; and, on the 
other, pity joined with prayer for 
that unhappy country, that God 
would be pleased to grant, that all 
around me might partake of these 
blessings. 

“ Surely, Sir, it is a Catholic Spi- 
rit which the Church of England 
breathes in these words! Is it not 
our privilege, when we pray for 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, to 
extend our views to every nation 
under heaven, and to all the Minis- 
ters of Religion in every part of the 
world? And if this spirit prevails 
in our Church, and we are enabled 
to bow before the throne of the Di- 
vine Majesty with these enlarged 
views and feelings—then does the 
Church of England contain in it the 
germ of security, not only for itself, 
but for all the Churches of Christ in 
every part of the world; and we 
shall find our Liturgy among the 
best means for leading on both our- 
selves and others to that blessed 
state, where prayer will be ex- 
changed for endless praise.” 


- - —~e-- 


Of the Rev. Mr. Conner’s visit to 
Judea, the last year a cursory notice 
has been taken. The period of his 
stay at Jerusalem was the season of 
the passover. From a late London 
publication the following additional 
particulars, furnished by this travel- 
ler, relative to the present state of 
that city, and the holy land, are se- 
lected. 

Pilgrims.—The average number 
of Greek pilgrims is about 2,000— 
this year there are only 1,600. Of 
these pilgrims the majority are na- 
tive Greeks, who speak and read 
Romaic—the next in number are the 
Greeks from Asia Minor, who speak 
and read the Turkish, but in the Re- 
maic character—the third class con- 
sists of Russians—and the fourth and 
fifth of Wallachians and Bulgarians; 
few, however, of these pilgrims can 
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read. The Armeman pignms a-, 
mount this year to about 1,500.-— 
The majority of them are trom Ana- 
tolia, and speak nothing but Turk- 
ish. Very few of them can read.— 
The average number of Copt Pil- 
grims is about 200. This year only 
150 arrived. ‘Their appearance 1s 
very wretched. ‘The pilgrims that 
have visited Jerusalem this year may 
be thus summed up: Grecks 1,600, 
Armenians 1,300, Copts 150, Catho- 
lics 50, chiefly from Damascus; 
Abyssinians 1, Syrians 39.—Total 
3,140. 

Jerusalem—The streets of Jeru- 
salem were all life and bustle. To 
avoid the confusion, we left the city 
by the gates of Bethlehem; and, pass- 
ing along the north side, fell in with 
the train of pilgrims at the gate of 
St. Stephen. ‘The scene was very 
lively. The path through which we 
passed, down Mount Moriah, across 
the valley of Jehosaphat, and up the 
side of Olivet, was lined with people 
who came to witness the procession. 
A Turkish band of music, leaving 
the gate of St. Stephen, and accotn- 
panied with banners, proceeded with 
us as far as a tree on Olivet, under 
which the governor of Jerusalem, 
with his court, was seated. Guns 
were fired at intervals. 

Jericho.—Afier having crossed a 
number of hills, we descended into 
the plain of Jericho, In the midst 
of this plain appears a huge verdant 
tract, like an oast [kiln] in the de- 
sert—and here, embossed in the 
trees, stands the wretched mud-built 
village of the ancient Jericho, for- 
merly celebrated for the number of 
palm trees growing near it; and, on 
that account, called “the City of 
Palms.” This city was the first in 


Canaan which fell under the power 
of the Israelites—and the walls fell 
down before the ark of the covenant, 
on the first sound of the trumpets, 
in the year of the world 2,584, and 
before Jesus Christ 1,400. 

River Jordan.—About half past 








three the next morning, we ail set 
out by torch-light, for the Jordan.— 
The appearance of the pilgrims. 
moving in numerous detached par- 
ties, with their flambeaux across the 
plain, was singular and striking 
The Jordan, at the spot where the 
pilgrims batied, is beautitully pictur- 
esquc—its breadth 9s 20 yards, and is 
is shaded on both sides by the thick 
foliage of closely planted trees. ‘The 


| water appeared turbid, and was not 
idecp. On retiring from the water, 


the pilgrims employed themselves in 
cutting the branches from the trees, 
to carry home with them, as memo- 
rials of the Jordan. They then 
mounted their beasts, and returned 
to their former station in the plain, 

Dead Sca.—Our party set off from 
the Jordan with prmee Avaloff, a 
Georgean, and suite, to the Dead 
Sea, where we arrived in about two 
hours and a half. We rambled 
about for some time on the borders 
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jis a considerable place. 
| 

H 


!l nauseous. 
' bathed. 


| of this lake, which covers the ashes 


\of Sodom and Gomorrah. I tasted 
the water, and found it excessively 
Some of the party 


Solomon’s Temple—Jerusalem 
The most 
beautiful building within its walls is 


| the mosque of Omer, which stands 


| 





on the sitc of Solomon’s Temple. 
The Turks have a singular rever- 
ence for this mosque, and will not 
permit a christian to set bis foot in 
the large grassy area which sur- 
rounds it. 

Valley of Jehosaphat—The walks 
which [ most frequent are those that 
lead down to the Valley of Jehosa- 
phat, by the fountains of Siloa, or 
those that run along the side of 
Olivet. From the side of Olivet 
you have a very commending view 
of Jerusslem. The greater part of 
the surrounding country is most 
desolate and dreary. Hills of white 
parched rock, dotted here and there 
with patches of cultivated land, eve. 
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DOMESTIC. 

(It necd note—it cannot be con- 
cealed, that several denominations of 
christians in the United States, not 
only surpass by their well directed, 
united, and efficient charities, the 
efforts of our own church for pro- 
moting the spread and influence of 
the gospel at home and abroad ; but 
display an example of zeal and de- 
votion to this work, which entirely 
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shames all tha comparatively slow, | 


disjointed, and feeble attempts we | 


have yet made to perform our part 
of it. It is indeed, said that Episco- 
palians do much more in this cause, 
now than formerly. It is admitted : 
and the hope is indulged that their 
progressive character in this res- 
pect may attain a point of nnprove- 
ment which, at least, lies beyond t 
reach of reproof trom the example 
of almost every other body of chris- 
tians in Europe and America. But 
this hope will not be realized unless 
the ratio of improvement is consi- 
derably increased: for it must be 
recollected that every division of the 
christian world is making ereater sa- 
crifices, displaying a warmer zeal, 
and generally doing much more to 
redeem lost time, und past neglects, 
than ever before, and there is at 
Jeast, the same probability of their 
increasin’ the vigour of their own 
efforts, as that we shal! do so. Nor 
are we altoge ther safe from forming 
too flattering an estimate of the ac- 
tual progress of a spirit of evan- 
welical charity and be nevolence, in 
gurown communion. Let it be re- 
collected that a small part only, of 
the zeal so conspicuous: in other de- 
vyominations terminates m the pecu- 
jiar interests of the several bodies by 
whom it is displayed. Are we not 
liable in esthnatting the quantum 
of our relisious bencyvolence, to com- 
pare the amount ef what we do for 
our own individual church, with the 
mere overiiowings of the zeal of 
other religious socicties, kceping out 


f account their amnle 


| 
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lar contributions for the support of 
| their respective systems. 

But not to be deceived by the 
‘number of our public institutions 
(and on this score we have no 


: grounds for boasting) how are they 


supported: What are their effects 
on a world lying in sin? What is 


‘the annual amount of the donations 


they receive? And what the extent 
and character of the zeal which yen- 
erally maniiests itself in their be- 
half’ Of the depressed, and even 
sinking state of several of these in- 
sututions, we have very lately read 
a most morulying and paintul state- 


/ment. We are willing, if possible, 


provoke ourselves and others to 














| 
and recu- i “ Fourthiy, That this system 
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the good work, by occasionally ad- 
mitting accounts of the measures 
pursuing by other christians. From 
the minutes of the general associa- 
tion of the congregationalists of 
Massachusetts, we extrect as an ex- 
ample in point, the following resolu- 
ions 3} 

“ First, Vhat every church, ina 
special meeting for the purpose, af- 
tcr solemn prayer to God, and due 
deliberation, do exphcily recognize 
its Obligations to act as a regular, 
permanent, Charitable Society. 

* Second/y, That the pastor, or 
when the church is vacant, some one 
whom they shall designate, enter, in 
a regular list, the name of each enc 
who is disposed thus to contribute 
with the sum to be contributed at 
each monthly concert, and each sa- 
cramental occasion, ull the name is 
withdrawn by the contributor, it be- 
ine understood that such person is 
at liberty to exceed, though uot to 
fall short of the stipulated sum. 

“ Vhirdly, Vhatonce in cach year, 
the church hold its annual meeting 
asa Charitable Society; when they 
shall review the great charitable ob- 
jects of the day, and after seeking 
divine direction, determine to what 
object or objects their charities for 
the ensuing year shall be applied. 
atic 





bet. 


mode of collecting small sums at | 
stated seasons frequently recurring, 
be understood as inte ‘nded not to su- 
persede any charitable associations 
already formed, or aoy method of 
v | rer contr tbutions from 
societies — individuals; but as a 
source of income in addition to those 
ulready in operation. ; 

« i fthly. Vhat the board of com- 
missioners for Foreion Missions, and 
the Board of Directors ot the .Ame- 
rican Education Soc ietv, be request- 

d to adopt such measures as they 
may judve best to lay the foregoing 
plan before the ministers and church- 
cs for there adoption.” 

To this, we subjoin a somewhat 
longer extrac t from the report of the 
committee appointed by the Gene- 
ral Association of Connecticut at 
their late session, to compile an ab- 
stractof the state of religion within 
then bounds : | 

* Phere 


mrOcUur in 


are in this state two 
hundred and seven convreeational 
churches and societies ; avery large 
proportion of which are at present 
supplied with regular pastors. Upon 


—_— oo 


—v — a 





7 . . . . | 
ehtv-four of these Ged has, during 


the past year, poured out his spirit, 
and hopetully translated about five 
thousand souls out of darkness into 


his marvellous heht. The abun- 
dant shower of divine grace began 
to descend vearly a year ago; some 


of the first drops of which fell upon 
the favoured city of New-Haven.— 
dhe cloud, which was at first no big- 
ver than a man’s hand, shading and 
refreshing the souls of a few chris- 
ulans mourning their own barrenness 
and the wide spread waste around 
them, soon expanded over the whole 
town, reaching the neighbouring vil- 
lages, overshadowed counties, and 
is now making its progress to the | 
utmost borders, resting over us in 
majesty and mercy. 

“In attempting to discover the 
immediate causes of this awakening, 
in the special efforts of ministers 
and christians, we are stopped and 
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bafled. The members of the last 
general association returned to their 
respective charges disheartened and 
fearful. Whilst we pondered on the 
forsaken and drooping state of Zion, 


and were ataloss what should be done 


in the midst ot us. 


to regain the presence of our gricved 
and injured Lord, suddenty he was 
We are, there- 
fore, to recount with adoring rrati- 


/ tude the fruits of his sovereign and 


gracious presence, rather than to 
boast of the efforts of human action. 

“ Amone the characteristics of 
this revival, we deem it important to 
notice, m the 

“ Hirst pilace, its unity: it is in the 
courtry as in the city—in the district 
school as in the collere, and among 
the ayved and young, the moral and 
anuable, the vicious and violent, the 
speculative behever, the formal pro- 
fessor, and the infidel. A descrip- 
tion of one conversion or of one pa- 
rish, is, with a few unimportant va- 
riations, a description of all. So en- 


, Ure is the unity and sameness of the 


operations of the Spirit in this awa- 


_ kening, that ministers from distant 


/ wakened, 


tuwns entered immediately into the 
work ia places where they were 
strangers, without embarrassment to 
themselves or unent to the a 
There is therefore a re 
markable on the new 
converts. 

* Secondly, its power and rapidi- 
ty: so powerful and overawing is the 


det 


‘MaecSS AnALOT 


presence of God in this work, that no 


/ combined, and but little 








individual 
opposition has appearcd. ‘Those 
who have not been directly influen- 
ced, have looked on with -astonish- 
ment and awe. Many have beheld 
their nearest and dearest relations, 
their neighbours and companions 
pass from death to life with a pecu- 
/liarly touching expression of sadness 
in their countenances, because they 
were passed by. Among the most 


remarkable cases of conversion were 
avery small number, who, at first, 
with singular hardjhood and impiety 
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either furiously opposed or scornful- 
ly ridiculed the awakening. 

“ Thirdly, its purity: we have 
not heard of disorder or violence.— 
The awakened and convicted have 
been exemptfrom groundless terrors, 
and the converted from fanciful joys. 
{sod was terrible to the former be- 
cause he is holy, not because he is 
vengeful; and God was lovely to the 
latter because he is holy, not merely 
because he is conceived to be recon- 
ciled to them. The more deeply 
their hearts have been affected ci- 
ther by distress or joy, the more vi- 
gorously they have searched the 
Scriptures ; and the acquisitions of 
divine knowledge rather preceded 
than followed the movements of their 
affections. 

“ Fourthly, its continuance: the 
subjects of the work do not, as yet, 
appear to decline from that warmth 
of gracious affection and energy of 
desire for larger measures of know- 
ledge and grace which they exhibit- 
ed at the time of their hopeful con- 
version. Almost every day is also 
bringing to us joyful tidings that one 
after another of our parishes is begin- 
ning to partake of this copious effu- 
sion of the Holy Spirit. 

“ Fifthly, its influence in elevating 
the Christian character both of mi- 
nisters and churches. 
have preached plainly and boldly.— 
Their faithfulness, however, has been 
without asperity, and their courage 
has been joined with meckness. 

“ ‘Fhey have spoken the trath in 
love. Anxious sinners have repair- 
ed to their pastors with a freedom, 
and opened to them their hearts with 
a confidence hitherto unknown a- 
mongstthem. We feel ourselves au- 
thorised to declare, not for the pur- 
pose of exalting our brethren, but to 
honour the power and grace of our 
Lord and Master, that never have 
we beheld such an unction from the 
Holy One in the prayers, sermons, 
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ably postponed to the next number. 
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temper and deportment of our minis- 
ters. They have laboured abun- 
dantly, and have been uncommonly 
strengthened and supported to en- 
dure extraordinary exertions. The 
ministers of the state at the present 
time, are united in sentiment, and 
their hearts are knit together in love. 

“ Private Christians also have been 
excited to more openness and cdeci- 
sion. They have promptly and hear- 
tily seconded the efforts of their pas- 
tors. They have possessed a re- 
markable spirit of prayer. Feeling 
the absolute dependence of both 
saints and sinners, on the sovercign 
agency of God the Spirit, they im- 
plored his presence avith the simpli- 
city of little children. A sense of the 
efficacy of prayer has existed in a 
special degree, and it is still increas- 
ing. 

“ Yale College has also partaken 
of the special presence and mercy of 
the Great Redeemer. Of the youth 
there, about 40 have recently been 
hopefully converted, and 20 of these 
have been received into the church; 
making the whole number of the 
members of the church, between 90 





| 





and 100. : 

“The foreign mission school at 
Cornwall continues to flourish, and 
several of the heathen youth there 
have recently given evidence of their 
hopeful conversion. 

“Finally, brethren, the days of 
1740 have returned with brighter 
lustre.—There remain amongst us 
here and there, a Simeon and an An- 
na of that glorious day, who have 
waited from that time to this for the 
consolation of Israel. The hour has 
come, They are giving a rapid and 
exulting glance at the flying clouds 
and hastening away to carry the glad 
tidings to the upper world. Bre- 
thren! where are your harps ‘— 
Shout, Oh! inhabitant of Zion. 
Sing anew song. The Lord hath 
triumphed gloriously.” 
Prelate’s communication is unavoid- 








